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During years past various Iowans have voiced tribute 
to the life work and public service of Iowa leaders who 
reached positions of eminence in the official life of the 
state and nation. Many such are in the files of the Manu- 
script division of the Iowa State Department of History 
and Archives, where they are preserved for posterity. 
Some have been reproduced in previous years upon pages 
of THE ANNALS, and others are entitled to like promi- 
nence. 


The manuscripts of a series of broadcasts by William 
R. Boyd, of Cedar Rapids, delivered by him over station 
WSUI of that city, in 1941 and 1942, were most thought- 
fully deposited here. These are of especial historical 
value as Mr. Boyd personally knew intimately each of 
the subjects, as well as being informed upon their public 
record and service. 


THE ANNALS has satisfaction in first presenting in 
this number his estimate of the life and career of Jona- 
than Prentiss Dolliver, who served as congressman from 
the old Tenth Iowa district, now the Eighth. He later 
was appointed by Gov. Leslie M. Shaw to succeed United 
States Senator John H. Gear, deceased in 1900, to which 
position he twice was elected. Dolliver’s death in 
1910, when just in the prime of life and having only 
reached the zenith of his powers and usefulness, startled 
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and saddened the entire commonwealth and the nation 
as well. Few public men of the Hawkeye state had 
attained in early life'such a high degree of popularity 
and acclaim, or had greater promise of future power 
and influence. 


When among his intimates Senator Dolliver enjoyed 
personal visits and social gatherings. He was a rare 
and entertaining storyteller, and appreciated a joke either 
about himself or another. The late Sen. Geo. M. Titus, 
of Muscatine, wrote some years ago a short sketch of 
Dolliver in this role, which is also worthy of reproduc- 
tion in print. It reveals the fine sense of humor and 
jovial spirit of camaraderie relished by this greatly ad- 
mired Iowan in companionship with those he loved to 
meet, and with whom he so often associated. 


Also the late Sen. Addison Parker, of Des Moines, 
wrote in an interesting way of the great battle waged 
by the Republican “insurgents” in the United States 
senate in 1909, in which Senator Dolliver joined. This 
group comprised those from midwestern states. They 
challenged the leadership of Senator Aldrich upon the 
tariff bill, in seeking to write into legislation the party 
platform pledge and fulfill President Taft’s campaign 
speeches for a revision of the tariff schedules downward. 
This was a culminating epoch in Dolliver’s notable 
career and worthy of presentation in a symposium of 
views upon his course in public life. Extracts from a 
manuscript of Senator Parker illuminate Dolliver’s part 
in this amazing revolt of midwestern statesmen. 


POSSESSED RARE ORATORICAL ABILITY 
By WILLIAM R. Boyp 


Those of you who have listened in on this program 
learned how Leslie M. Shaw was started upon his dis- 
tinguished career in public life because of a speech made 
at Denison, Iowa, during the middle nineties, on the 
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money question. The subject of this afternoon’s sketch 
made his debut in politics by a speech of another kind— 
a strictly political speech, designed to appeal not so much 
to the reason of his auditors perhaps, as to their emotions. 


The event was in 1884. Mr. Dolliver had come to Iowa 
from Virginia, where he was born in 1858, the son of 
a Methodist circuit rider. He was brought up in a home 
in which piety and poverty were mingled, in varying 
proportions. There was more piety than poverty per- 
haps, but there was plenty of the latter. 


I would like to digress at this point, long enough to 
pass along to you a story of ‘Father’ Dolliver, as he was 
affectionately known after his son had attained fame, 
and he lived with him in Washington. He had lost a 
leg and walked with crutches. He was a rugged char- 
acter, who dressed conservatively. One day he was com- 
ing out of the congressional library—at that time one 
of the most beautiful buildings in Washington—espec- 
ially its interior. A young smart alec met him as he 
was coming out, and, thinking to have some fun with 
the old man, said: “Hello, Uncle, have you been in to 
see the congressional library?” “Yes, son’, said Father 
Dolliver. ‘What do you think of it?” asked the S. A. 
“Well, I’ll tell you what I think of it,” said the retired 
circuit rider. “I never expect to see anything quite as 
beautiful as this until I see it in the House not made with 
hands.” 


A newspaper man overheard the colloquy, and put 
Father Dolliver’s description of that beautiful building 
on the wire. It went ’round the world. From that type 
of a sire and from a sainted mother, the great orator 
and statesman, whose name was a household word in 
Iowa for more than a quarter of a century, sprang. 


But, to go back to our narrative. The year 1884 found 
the party to which Mr. Dolliver belonged in not very 
favorable circumstances. In his own state, the cham- 
pionship of prohibition was working havoc with the 
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party. Nationally, it was divided between those who 
idolized James G. Blaine, and those who didn’t trust him. 


Mr. Dolliver had come from his native state to Iowa 
in 1878, and located at Fort Dodge. He had entered 
upon the practice of law with a brother, but as yet had 
gained neither fame nor fortune in his chosen profes- 
sion. He was an eloquent speaker, however—a marvel- 
ous conversationalist, and he had attracted the notice 
and gained the favor of former Gov. C. C. Carpenter, 
a fellow townsman, who introduced him to the then 
“king-maker” of Iowa, James 8. (Ret) Clarkson, editor 
of the Des Moines Register. It was at Mr. Clarkson’s 
instance that the politically ambitious young lawyer from 
Fort Dodge was called upon to make the keynote speech 
at the Republican state convention, which convened Aug- 
ust 20th of that year. 


His First THRILLING SPEECH 


I was too young to have been in a position to hear that 
speech—but a man with whom I was afterward asso- 
ciated in the editorship of the Cedar Rapids Republican, 
Cyrenus Cole, heard it, and he has thus described it in 
his “History of Iowa’’: 


“The audience matched the orator. It was made up 
of men who represented the leadership of Republican 
politics in the state, and on the stage, as the honored 
guest, sat Gen. William T. Sherman. It was the hour and 
the honor of which the young man had dreamed, and 
which most of all things he had coveted. Those who had 
come to wonder, and the few who had come to admire, 
were instantly alike thrilled. They were made to realize 
that never before had they heard anything like it in 
Iowa. The very manner of the orator pleased them and 
his voice thrilled them. The gestures were many, not 
only of the arms and hands, but of the head and the en- 
tire body, but they fitted the words. The whole man 
was in action. The harmony was physical, oral and men- 
tal. The sentences were stately and the rhetoric gor- 
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geous. There were flashes of wit and ever the genial 
glow of humor. There was praise and sarcasm, eulogy 
and opprobrium, and all so rapidly and ineffably mingled 
and intermingled that those who listened sat spellbound 
and bewildered. The auditors at times punctuated every 
sentence with their applause. They laughed often and 
sometimes they were almost moved to tears.” 


Dolliver possessed all the equipment of a great orator: 
a commanding presence, a full rich voice, imagination— 
one from whose lips it was natural for words to “bud 
and blossom.” 


In later years, I heard Mr. Dolliver speak on the floor 
of the house, and on the floor of the senate, and ‘‘on the 
hustings.” Mr. Cole’s description of him in action in his 
initial great speech is, I think, a perfect picture of him 
when he was roused and in the midst of political battle. 
He spoke after this fashion in one of the most memorable 
campaigns he ever made—not for himself, but for his 
friend and colleague, Senator Allison, whom he loved 
and honored as a son might love and honor a father. 


After that convention address, invitations to speak 
came to him, not only throughout Iowa, but in various 
parts of the nation. He was ambitious to go to congress, 
and was a candidate for that office in 1886, but was 
defeated on the 188th ballot. It was the custom in those 
convention days, when the contest had been settled, to 
call on both the successful and the unsuccessful candi- 
dates for speeches. When Dolliver took the platform, he 
likened himself to the fellow in Dante’s “Inferno,’’ who 
appears with his own head on the platter. Years later 
I happened to be in a company, of which Senator Dolliver 
was one, when somebody asked him: ‘“Dolliver, was that 
speech you made, likening yourself to the fellow in Dante’s 
‘Inferno,’ who appears with his own head on a platter, 
that time you were defeated in 1886, impromptu or not?” 


“T’ll tell you about that,” he said. “Between the time 
the county conventions were held and the time for the 
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congressional convention to assemble, I tried to see as 
many delegates to the latter convention as possible. One 
day, just about noon, I drove into a farmyard to call on 
the owner, who was a delegate. He invited me to stay 
to dinner, but wouldn’t even let me go to the barn to help 
put up my horse. I was ushered into the parlor which, 
after the manner of that day, had in it a marble-topped 
table on which had been placed a huge copy of the Scrip- 
tures and a copy of Dante’s ‘Inferno’ illustrated by Dore. 
Having been brought up on the Bible, but not being very 
well acquainted with Dante, I took up the latter volume, 
and came across a picture of that fellow with his own 
head on the platter. It flashed through my mind: Why 
he’s in the same position that a man is who has to make 
a speech before a convention that defeats him. So I 
wrote out and committed two speeches—one to be used 
if I won, and the other to be used if I lost. Iam like Mark 
Twain. My best extemporaneous speeches are made after 
I have had at least two weeks in which to prepare.” 


Two years later Dolliver was again a candidate for 
the congressional nomination. This time he won on the 
110th ballot, and started upon a career in national pol- 
itics which was to grow in influence and power until 
the day of his death. At this point, I should say that 
Dolliver’s speeches in congress were altogether different 
from those which have been described. There he ap- 
pealed not so much to the emotions as to reason. Mr. 
Cousins records that he was one of the very few men 
who commanded absolute quietude when he spoke in the 
house. 


RECEIVED ADVICE FROM ALLISON 


I was walking home with him one evening from a party 
in Washington, to the hotel where he lived and where 
I was stopping temporarily. I said something about the 
great career he was having, and he said: “I think you 
exaggerate, but if Iam becoming a useful public servant, 
I am greatly indebted to the old Senator (Allison) .” 
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He then went on to tell me about it. “You know I 
came into public favor and to public office as an orator. 
I had invitations to speak here, there and everywhere, 
and I accepted as many as I could. One night he and I 
were sitting on the veranda of Senator Allison’s house 
on Rhode Island avenue in Washington, I having had 
dinner with him. We sat there smoking in silence for 
quite a while. Finally the senator said to me: “Jona- 
than, I am beginning to get worried about you.” ‘“Wor- 
ried!” I exclaimed. ‘Yes, worried. You are constantly 
being referred to as the ‘brilliant Mr. Dolliver.’ You 
are brilliant, Jonathan, but I have been here for a long 
time, and I’ve seen a lot of brilliant fellows come—and 
go. Now, Jonathan, if you want to have a long and use- 
ful career in public life, I think I can tell you how to 
go about it.” 


I expressed my willingness to be taught, and he con- 
tinued: “Select some thing in government in which you 
are particularly interested, and master it. Learn more 
about it than anyone else. Have it at your fingertips. 
If you will do this, with your gifts, you can stay in public 
life as long as you want to. No one will ever be able to 
supplant you.” 


And then he gave me another bit of advice. It was 
this: “Don’t speak as frequently as you have been doing. 
Nobody can strike twelve every time. Don’t accept any 
invitation to speak unless you have time to prepare your- 
self thoroughly. Then you will always be at your best, 
and you will never disappoint your audience, or lose pres- 
tige. Moreover, you will have more time for study. One 
cannot grow without that.” “TI took that to heart,” said 
Dolliver. “I concentrated on the tariff. It was a difficult 
and an intricate subject. I made up my mind, however, 
if possible, to master it. I haven’t arrived yet, but I 
hope to.” As will later appear, it was in this field that 
he was to break away from the majority of his party, 
toward the end of his life. 
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TRIBUTE TO ROBERT EMMET 


In seeking to give a word picture of one so distinguished 
for his oratory as Senator Dolliver, one would certainly 
be remiss if he did not give some illustration of this gift. 
A pen picture of him in the heat of political controversy 
and exhortation has been given. Excerpts from such 
addresses, as a rule, do not read as well as they sound. 
I have, therefore, chosen excerpts from two addresses 
made on special occasions, both non-political. The first 
is from an address on Robert Emmet, the Irish patriot 
and martyr, delivered at historic Cooper Union Hall, 
New York City, while Mr. Dolliver was still a young man, 
March 8, 1892. 


“The anniversary suggests no arch of triumph. It 
gives to the imagination no pageant of victory. It re- 
calls a child learning the first lessons of patriotism at 
the fireside of an illustrious family; a youth expelled 
from school because he would not become an informer; 
a wanderer in strange capitals, taking counsel in blind 
credulity with Bonaparte and Tallyrand, the one a pro- 
fessional butcher, the other a professional liar, an en- 
thusiast, dreaming of war with no armies, and of mili- 
tary exploits without money; a fanatic, throwing himself 
upon the strongholds of an established government at 
the head of an insignificant mob; a fugitive, forsaking 
the way of safety and returning to the hands of the police, 
for a last word with the girl he loved; a prisoner, despis- 
ing the aid of lawyers and refusing to call witnesses in 
his own behalf; a convict, making the dock in which he 
stood famous and endeared by the passion of an inspired 
eloquence; a piece of bleeding earth cast into potter’s 
field, for obloquy and oblivion, without the ceremony of 
a prayer or the poor service of a tear.” 


TRIBUTE TO HUMBLE PARENTS 


The second is from a fraternal address before a con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South in 
one of the efforts on the part of both branches of the 
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church, disunited because of the war between the states, 
to find a common meeting ground when they could again 
clasp hands in lasting unity and become again one body. 
This consummation, long devoutly hoped and prayed for, 
has now been realized. This conference was held in 1898. 
Mr. Dolliver followed a distinguished Methodist divine, 
Dr. Berry. Referring to Dr. Berry’s address, Mr. Dolli- 
ver said: 


“My colleague has spoken with reverence and admira- 
tion of the immortal names of Methodism, of the mighty 
men whose fame fills all the churches and as he recited 
the roll of these great names I saw how this vast as- 
sembly was thrilled by the heroic legends of the past. 
But somehow while he was speaking there kept coming 
before my eyes the picture of a quaint old parsonage, 
with a weather-beaten little church across the road, just 
on the other side of your Maryland mountains, and I 
could see a figure, now bent under the weight of years, 
riding up to the parsonage gate, erect and stalwart; and 
could catch the merry laughter of the preacher’s girls 
and boys as he tossed them one after another upon the 
back of his itinerant horse; I heard again the voice of 
one whose gentle face, now radiant in the eternal beauty, 
lost its lines of care as she listened to the simple story 
of the week’s labor on the circuit, of the conversions at 
the mourner’s bench, of the probationers admitted on 
trial, of the funeral of some old saint, of the marriage of 
happy lovers, and the modest wedding fee, and all the 
joys and sorrows of the arduous little world in which we 
lived.” 


He was describing his own father and mother, and their 
humble home. Could anyone have described it, more elo- 
quently, or more touchingly? 


Following this excerpt, he pointed out that there is 
always enough to say about the greatest men—about the 
“choice and gifted few whose power and genius mould 
and shape the opinions of the time”’—and that nobody 
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ought to complain of this—but that back of these, in 
every great movement and organization there are a mul- 
titude “too humble for the noise of earthly fame, whose 
names are never seen in print except in the annual min- 
utes,” but whose sacrifices enrich the spiritual life of 
our world. 


CONSIDERED FOR VICE PRESIDENCY 


In 1900, after nearly twelve years of distinguished 
service in the House of Representatives, where he was 
both a legislator and an orator, Mr. Dolliver had gained 
such prestige that he was seriously considered for the 
vice-presidency, being the choice of the president due for 
renomination that year, William McKinley. But the 
glamorous figure of Theodore Roosevelt, who had cap- 
tured the imagination of the American people by his 
exploits in the Spanish-American war, was also a can- 
didate, and it soon became apparent that no one could 
prevail against him. 


The year following this, Sen. John H. Gear, long a 
stalwart in the public life of Iowa and the nation, died. 
Leslie M. Shaw was governor, and was ambitious himself 
to go to the senate. He might have resigned and ful- 
filled his ambitions through appointment by the lieutenant 
governor, or subsequent election by the legislature. He 
put that ambition aside, however. He appointed Dolliver 
to the senate, where he remained a notable figure until 
he too died in office. 


Came the year 1908. Senator Allison’s sixth term 
was drawing to a close. Iowa had enacted the primary 
system for the selection of candidates for state and na- 
tional office. It was the general expectation that Allison 
would succeed himself. But there had come to the front 
in Iowa, during the last ten years, an attractive and 
brilliant man—ambitious from the first to go to the 
senate, Albert B. Cummins. He challenged Senator Alli- 
son’s right to continue longer in public life. At the time, 
and in retrospect, it seemed a vast mistake. Had Mr. 
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Cummins waited a very brief space, he would have real- 
ized his ambition without the bitterness which that con- 
test engendered. 


I happened to be in Washington while the campaign 
was in progress, and chanced to be introduced to Elihu 
Root—the very personification of intellectuality. I doubt 
if he ever acted upon his emotions. When he took my 
hand, he looked at me searchingly, and said: “Are you 
going to commit the unpardonable sin out in your state?” 
“T think I know what you mean, Mr. Secretary,” I re- 
plied. “I think not.” “I want to say this,” he continued, 
“it is not Senator Allison who is on trial—it is the 
people of Iowa. He should be returned, if he were draw- 
ing his last breath, because of what he has done. Here 
in Washington we cannot understand it at all.” 


As I said, in my sketch of Senator Allison—he had 
none of the qualities which fitted him for a rough-and- 
tumble primary contest for public office. Moreover, he 
was an old man, and unable to make the effort physically. 
In this crisis, his comparatively young and robust 
colleague went forth to do battle for him. Probably no 
such series of speeches was ever made “‘on the hustings,” 
as was made by Dolliver in that campaign. Mr. Cole 
characterized this campaign as the most superb effort 
of Dolliver’s life. “Into no other subject,” he writes, 
“did he ever put so much of his heart or so much of him- 
self. He drew upon the whole range of literature, from 
the wisdom of Solomon to the raptures of David; from 
the philosophies of Cicero and the wit of Franklin . . 
He poured praise and eulogy on Senator Allison—on his 
adversary he heaped sarcasm and invective.” 


Senator Allison was nominated to succeed himself, 
but died within two months after the contest ended. Mr. 
Cummins was governor. He called an extra session of 
the legislature, at which a special senatorial primary law 
was enacted, and he was nominated, then was elected to 
succeed Senator Allison in the senate, and thereafter 
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resigned as governor. Senator Dolliver found himself 
with a colleague who quite naturally would be his mortal 
enemy politically. 


ALIGNED HIMSELF WITH CUMMINS 


Then came a situation and action on the part of Senator 
Dolliver, which was the cause of much bitterness at the 
time, and no end of speculation as to why he did what 
he did. A revision of the tariff was on. As TI said be- 
fore, Dolliver had made the tariff his specialty. In 
general he had been known as a stalwart, but on this 
question he parted company with a majority of his party 
in the senate, and aligned himself, so far as the tariff 
was concerned, with his colleague, Mr. Cummins. He 
opposed, with all the gifts he had, two schedules in the 
pending measure—the cotton schedule and the wool 
schedule. Upon the high priests of protection he poured 
forth his invective with a ferocity which almost equalled 
that which he had displayed in the Allison-Cummins cam- 
paign. Many old friends were estranged. He gained 
new ones in their stead, but he was not happy. Mr. Cole 
hints that disappointment in not being appointed chair- 
man of the appropriations committee of the senate, to 
succeed Mr. Allison, was at least part way responsible 
for the action he took. I cannot agree with my dear dead 
friend in this. If Dolliver had been looking out solely 
for himself, he would never have burned all of his bridges 
behind him as he did in the Allison-Cummins contest. 
I think he must be given credit for honesty in his position 
on the tariff. But the estrangement his action brought 
about saddened his latter days. It is said that he planned 
to assemble all his old friends and all of his new friends 
to attend a great reconciliation party at Fort Dodge, and, 
as Mr. Cole puts it: “To live the rest of his days in the 
love of all whom he loved.” Alas—this consummation 
was not realized. It might have been, but for his sudden 
and untimely death. Sitting one autumn afternoon on 
the porch of his Fort Dodge home, his heart, once stout 
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as any heart that ever beat, failed him and he died at the 
zenith of his power. Today he is a great memory, and 
I think a gentle one. 


DOLLIVER AS A CAMPAIGNER 
By SEN. GEO. M. Titus 


Senator Dolliver was the most efficient and influential 
campaigner that I ever knew while he was a member 
of the house and afterwards a member of the senate. 
In all campaigns our local committees in Muscatine 
county, my home county, always made a great effort to 
secure at least one speech from Senator Dolliver during 
the campaign. 


Being deeply interested in politics myself, I made it 
a point every time that Senator Dolliver visited Muscatine 
to entertain him at my home inviting several local poli- 
ticians as guests at the same time for evening dinner. 
It was our custom on such occasions to gather in the living 
room and just listen to Senator Dolliver tell us about 
his experiences in politics and about the public men he 
had met in Washington. 


I remember on one occasion a good deal of what the 
senator told us. He said Secretary of State Blaine was 
a great politician, but that he made many promises to his 
political friends but was not always able to redeem all 
of those promises. To illustrate Blaine’s characteristics 
Dolliver told us of a friend by the name of Emler who 
was quite a campaigner, and after he had finished the 
campaign he, Emler, came to Dolliver, then a member of 
the house and said, “Now, Dolliver, I am through with 
the campaign and haven’t anything to do. I wonder if 
you would go with me to see Secretary of State Blaine 
and see if he would give me a job.” “I eagerly went 
with Emler on the appointment to see Blaine,” said Dolli- 
ver. “I remember how cordially Blaine received us. He 
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put his arm around Emler and complimented him on the 
work of the campaign and asked him what he could do 
for him.” “Well’’, Emler responded, “I am out of a job, 
I didn’t get much pay in the campaign and I hoped you 
would have a place for me.” Blaine’s response was, 
“Now, Emler, you know in the political game we have a 
certain number of holes and a certain number of pegs 
for each hole, I know how deserving you are, Emler, and 
I am going to save one of those holes for you.” “In about 
three months I met Emler and inquired how he was get- 
ting along.” “Well,” he said, “Dolliver, I have nothing 
to do.” “Didn’t Blaine do anything for you?” “Well, 
he said he was going to save one of those holes for me 
and by Gosh! I have been in one ever since. Nothing 
done by Blaine.” 


McKINLEY SLOW TO ACT 


In Dolliver’s comments about McKinley’s character 
he said McKinley was directly the opposite of Blaine. He 
was slow to make a promise and after he gave you an 
appointment he made you feel that you were entitled to 
something better and doubtless expressed regret that he 
could not do more for you. 


I remember about President McKinley in 1898 during 
the agitation about a declaration of war against Spain 
by this country. McKinley remained absolutely silent 
and stubbornly refused to support a declaration of war 
against Spain. For that delay and stubbornness he was 
greatly criticized by the politicians, statesmen and news- 
paper editors in all parts of the country. 


Dolliver said that McKinley told some of the Repub- 
lican members of the house, who were critical of him for 
not yielding to the demands for the declaration of war 
against Spain, ‘““‘Why don’t you get the Democrats of the 
house and senate to appoint a committee to call on the 
president and put him in the hole on the Spanish American 
War question.” The Republican members made this sug- 
gestion to their Democratic friends and a committee of 
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Democrats was promptly appointed to find out why Mc- 
Kinley did not favor a Spanish American war. Dolliver 
told us who those men were, that he knew them very 
well. After a certain length of time Dolliver met one of 
this committee and he inquired of him, “Well, how did 
you come out with President McKinley on the Spanish 
American war question?” The response was, “O, Hell! 
we are with McKinley.” “Well, what happened?” “TI 
will tell you, Dolliver, our committee called on the presi- 
dent, he listened to us, John talked, Bill talked, and I 
talked. When we were through the president said, “Now, 
gentlemen, I am going to tell you something that you 
didn’t know. You didn’t know that we haven’t ammuni- 
tion enough for one round on land and sea. We are run- 
ning our arsenals and munition factories night and day 
and Sunday, and I haven’t thought it was a good thing 
to advertise our weakness. What do you think?” This 
man said to Dolliver, ‘I felt like a colt that had been 
tickled under the fetlocks, I wanted to kick but didn’t 
know in what direction.” “Now,” McKinley said, “If 
you will just wait until we are ready you can have all the 
war you want.” 
THE SOIL IN NEW ENGLAND 

I remember one campaign speech by Dolliver in Mus- 
catine in his effort to make the Iowa farmers feel proud 
of their state. Dolliver said to them, “How many of you 
Iowa farmers ever visited New England? I was down 
there last summer for the first time. To speak plainly 
I don’t see how they live. The soil is poor, largely covered 
with rocks, and I don’t see how they raise anything. 
While in one town in Vermont I took a little walk out 
to the edge of the town and passed by a cemetery where 
I saw a sexton digging a grave. I just thought I would 
step in and see what the soil looked like five or six feet 
down. I looked in that grave and found that the deeper 
down it was the thinner the soil and I said to the sexton, 
“How do you raise anything in this country.” The re- 
sponse was, “We fertilize, we use a great deal of fertilizer 
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on the soil, we even fertilize the cemeteries.” Dolliver 
said, “Fertilize the cemeteries! What do you do that 
for?” His response was, “We thought it might help out 
in the resurrection.” 


DOLLIVER’S NEW ALIGNMENT 


By SEN. ADDISON PARKER 


It was a mid-western senator who on an important 
occasion literally drove Aldrich from the floor of the 
senate. That occured in one of the most famous and 
tense debates heard in the United States senate—not 
excepting those of the days of Webster and Calhoun— 
and the mid-western senator was Jonathan P. Dolliver 
of Iowa. 


President Taft himself had repeatedly stated in the 
campaign his belief that the party pledge meant a revision 
downward. Speaking in Des Moines, he said: “It is my 
judgment that a revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the pledge of the Republican platform will be on the whole 
a substantial revision downward.” 


President Taft, shortly after his inaugural on March 
4, 1909, had summoned the congress in extra session to 
redeem his party’s campaign pledge for a revision of the 
tariff ... The president’s brief message however, con- 
tained no recommendation and its silence was ominous 
... The answer to the message was the Payne-Aldrich 
bill—introduced immediately after the speaker’s gavel 
fell—and instead of revising the tariff downward revised 
it substantially upward . .. The expected support from 
the White House did not materialize. 


And one day Dolliver, “with his face as white as that 
of a dead man and trembling with excitement and anger,” 
came to Beveridge and told him that he had learned that 
Taft had turned against the insurgents and said that he 
“would not have anything to do with such an irrespon- 
sible set of fellows.” 
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In the senate at that time were six senators from the 
middle west who were not willing to agree to this betrayal 
of their party’s pledge. These were Dolliver and Cum- 
mins from Iowa, La Follette of Wisconsin, Clapp of Min- 
nesota, Bristow of Kansas, and Beveridge of Indiana. 


DOLLIVER’S PLEDGE OF INDEPENDENCE 
These men knew they were taking their political lives 
in their hands when they challenged Aldrich and the pow- 
erful interests that lay behind the Payne-Aldrich bill. 


Dolliver said: “From this time on, I am going to be 
independent. I am going to judgment in the next twenty 
years and I am going so that I can look my Maker in the 
face. I do not have to stay in public life. I can take my 
books, my wife and children, and if I am dismissed from 
the service for following my convictions, I will go out 
to my farm and stay there until the call comes.” Thus 
did Dolliver cross the rubicon. 


Throughout the long, hot summer these six men con- 
ferred and studied the particular schedules assigned to 
each of them. To Dolliver was given Schedule K, the 
cotton schedule .. . Dolliver, early in May, had arisen in 
the senate and thrown consternation into the enemy’s 
camp by declaring that he would “take his orders from 
his constituency and not from Aldrich.” And then he 
went on and made a statement that ought to be pondered 
deeply ... He said: “I want to see an end to the scandal 
that has accompanied the framing of every tariff bill. 
It has corrupted American industry and made great en- 
terprises mere adjuncts to political agitation”... 


Early in June, Dolliver was ready for his frontal at- 
tack upon the cotton schedule. “He faced the senate,” 
said Bowers, “in the most magnificent oration of his life. 
He had mastered every detail of his subject. He spoke as 
though his whole life had been spent in cotton industry. 
The old felicity of phrase, the accustomed wit and humor, 
the familiar satire, the facility in exposition—these en- 
tered into the making of the masterpiece. 
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“But,” said Bowers, “there was something better than 
all this which was new—a passionate earnestness, the 
zeal of a crusader, the fierce temper of the Scotch cov- 
enanters, the militant revolt of Cromwells Ironsides, 
and an undercurrent of righteous wrath.” 


DROVE ALDRICH FROM THE SENATE 


There Dolliver stood in a hostile chamber, pouring 
forth such a withering fire of facts and figures as to 
indict the whole system. So devastating was the onset 
that one by one the members of the finance committee 
left the floor. 


It was then that Aldrich sought sanctuary in the cloak 
room. Some senator observed aloud that not one member 
of the committee in charge of the bill was on the floor. 


“T do not care 2% cents to the square yard,” said Dolli- 
ver, and hurried on with his ‘blighting analysis’. 


“When Dolliver finished,” said Bowers, “there was 
not a senator or a correspondent in the gallery who did 
not know that he had heard one of the most memorable 
orations ever heard in the American senate, and the cot- 
ton schedule was a stench in the notrils of the nation.” 


On July 8, the bill passed. It was a triumph for Sena- 
tor Aldrich, but it paved the way for the revolt of 1912. 


The physical strain on Dolliver had been terrific. Less 
than seventeen months after his famous speech, the great 
Dolliver was laid to rest in the soil of Iowa, and Bev- 
eridge was saying, “Senator Dolliver died for his country 
as literally as any soldier who ever expired on the battle- 
field.” 


DOLLIVER’S JUSTIFICATION 
By Emory H. ENGLISH 


Dolliver came into my life in a personal way one after- 
noon in the fall of 1901, when he visited me at my news- 
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paper office. I had met him casually at state conven- 
tions, and like everyone, was captivated by his brilliance 
in speech and logic, and charmed by the unaffected good 
nature that radiated from his presence. He always was 
the same with friends or strangers—if ever such there 
were—all were at ease with him, for he was one of the 
friendliest men that Iowa has given to our national of- 
ficial life. His smile and manner were as ingratiating 
and warming as a spring morning. He always met people 
with a warm handclasp and a genial word of friendly 
greeting. 


A year previous, after eleven years service in congress, 
he had been appointed senator to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Senator Gear, and was looking for- 
ward to an election for a full term by the Twenty-ninth 
General Assembly. I had been nominated as the Repub- 
lican candidate for representative from Polk county and 
in those days that was regarded as equivalent to election. 
After a strenuous campaign Albert B. Cummins had been 
nominated for governor. Two years previous he had 
been a defeated candidate for U. S. senator against John 
H. Gear. Cummins’ friends had urged his appointment 
to the senatorship by Governor Shaw when Gear died 
in 1900, but Shaw named his congressman, Dolliver. 
Dolliver knew that Cummings still entertained an ambi- 
tion to ultimately reach the senate. And he was anxious 
to learn whether upon election as governor, Cummins 
again would seek the senatorship and oppose his own 
re-election. This was the reason for his visit. 


Dolliver thought it quite probable that the Republican 
nominee for representative from Cummins’ own county 
might know something of any such plans or program. 
After characteristic greetings he quickly reached the 
subject. I frankly informed him that Mr. Cummins had 
not advised me of any such intentions, and that I had 
not heard of such from any other source. Then I told 
Dolliver, as he perhaps knew, that in my paper I often 
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had cecasion to commend his course in congress; that 
I had admiration for his forthright way in meeting the 
consideration of public questions, as well as satisfaction 
that he had gained and held such universal confidence. 
Also, that while I expected to vote for his re-election 
as senator, I would not make an unqualified pledge at 
that time, which he said that he did not ask. 


During the course of this visit of about an hour Mr. 
Dolliver acquainted me with his inquiry into and study 
of the tariff question, and how he hoped to be of service 
to the state and nation in relation to it. In this confer- 
ence I came to realize that the easy-going, engaging in- 
dividual, in fact, was a sober-minded, keen and purposeful 
man. The memory of this fleeting glimpse of the inner 
man has always remained with me. Cummins did not 
become a candidate, and Dolliver unopposed was re- 
elected. 


DOLLIVER’S EARLY COMMITMENT 


In his speech of acceptance delivered to the joint ses- 
sion of the Twenty-ninth General Assembly at Des 
Moines, he then gave in clear statement evidence of hav- 
ing reached some of the conclusions so dramatically stated 
in the senate of the United States seven years later. Wit- 
ness these words there uttered in discussing Iowa’s sup- 
port of the tariff laws and his own attitude as to correc- 
tion of unreasonable schedules.* In part he said: 


This state has been an influential witness for the economic 
system which we inherited from our fathers and which in these 
latter times before the eyes of all men has wrought the present 
day miracles of our industrial and commercial progress. Without 
the same direct interest in the schedules of the tariff law which 
other communities have had, we have confidently looked to the 
prosperity of the American market place and found in that a 
sufficient reason for our support of the principle of the protective 
tariff. 


The design of protective laws is to prevent our home industries 
from being overborne by the competition of foreign producers, 


Yowa State Register, Jan. 28, 1902. 
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and it may be safely said that no American factory making an 
unequal or even precarious fight with its foreign rival will ever 
look in vain for help and defense to the people of Iowa. 


But we are not blind to the fact that in many lines of industry 
tariff rates which in 1897 were reasonable, have already become 
unnecessary and, in many cases, even absurd. They remain on 
the statute books not as a shield for the safety of domestic labor, 
but as a weapon of offense against the American market place 
itself, 


Without overlooking the dangers and evils of a general tariff 
agitation, I cannot believe that a correction of obvious defects in 
the present schedules, made by friends of the law in an open and 
businesslike way, could be disastrous to any legitimate interest 
of the people; unless, indeed, we admit the claim put forward by 
some—that Congress is impotent and helpless in the presence of 
these questions. 


If William McKinley, speaking almost in the shadow of his 
martyrdom, uttered words of truth and soberness—and we all 
think he did—how is it possible to put off very long the readjust- 
ment of our laws to the needs of the new era which will always 
commemorate his name—the era of the development of our markets 
—the era of expansion of our commerce—the era, of reciprocity, 
not only with our own neighbors, but with the nations of the world 
and the islands of the sea. 


This was said seven years prior to the great fight upon 
the tariff schedules in which Dolliver and other mid- 
western senators engaged. They led the “insurgent’s” 
onslaught against the Payne-Aldrich schedules at the 
time when by some he is credited with “a change” and 
an “awakening,” but in reality it was the climax of 
action which resulted from years of preparation. And 
it might as well be said candidly that Dolliver’s position 
was in harmony with the dominant Republican sentiment 
in Iowa from 1902 on, and prevalent nationally during 
the McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt administrations. 
If anyone was out of step it was those whom he opposed, 
rather than he and those with whom he agreed. 


A MoRAL ISSUE PRESENTED 


Again in 1907, after the change in Republican leader- 
ship in Iowa through the ascendency of what was termed 
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“the progressive movement,” witnessing enactment under 
the Cummins administration of a wide range of reform 
legislation, Dolliver was accorded another unopposed 
re-election. Speaking to the Thirty-second General As- 
sembly in appreciation, and acknowledging his obliga- 
tions, Dolliver rightfully included himself as a part of 
what he characterized as “the new moral outlook,” which 
here and in other states had come to govern the consid- 
eration of public questions.” He then said in part: 


It must be obvious. to all that within the last four years there 
has taken place in our state and throughout the nation an unusual 
movement by which the public conscience has been drawn into the 
affairs of the government in a way never before seen among us. 


From this time forward every question is likely to present a 
moral issue. I may be wrong about it, but it has seemed to me 
that the nation has obtained a new moral outlook from which 
every problem with which the government has to deal is brought 
directly home, not alone to the judgment, but to the conscience 
of the whole people. 


We stand in our public life upon a higher level than ever before; 
a level broad enough not only for the leaders of the people, but 
for the whole body of American citizenship. 


And the chief concern of the next twenty years in the United 
States is to hold the position which the public mind has taken and 
to preserve the richness of good government which have been won 
from the old time indifference and neglect. 


OPPOSED CUMMIN’S ASPIRATIONS 


Then came the Allison-Cummins senatorial primary 
election in 1908, the details of which are well known. 
Suffice now to say that Senator Allison was ill after long 
service in the senate. Both his friends, and those of 
Governor Cummins knew that he could not live many 
months; and he passed away in August following his 
achieving victory over Cummins in June. Dolliver keen- 
ly resented the Cummins candidacy—it would have been 
the same had the candidate against Allison been any other 
man. He loved his mentor with all the devotion and 
homage of a son for a father, for Allison had been such 


*Des Moines Register and Leader, Jan. 24, 1907. 
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to him in his public life. Dolliver went overboard in that 
campaign; he knew no restraint and pulled no punches. 
From one end of the state to another he went denouncing, 
ridiculing, disparaging, and discrediting the Cummins 
candidacy, questioning motives and even his having any 
right to oppose Allison. One of his largest meetings was 
held in Des Moines. Singlehanded, almost, he gave Alli- 
son the victory. But Allison was too ill to recover and 
died on August 4th. 


The sequence of events included a calling by the gov- 
ernor of a special session of the legislature on August 
31st, to consider the matter of filling the vacancy both 
in the primary nomination and in the senate. The legis- 
lature authorized a special primary election for the nom- 
ination of a senator to be held on the date of the Novem- 
ber election. Cummins and John F. Lacey, of Oskaloosa, 
were Republican candidates and the former was nomin- 
ated. By previous arrangement the legislature recon- 
vened on November 24th, and elected Cummins as senator 
for the remainder of the term of Senator Allison, which 
expired the following March 3, 1909. Thereupon Cum- 
mins immediately resigned from the governorship and 
Warren Garst, the lieutenant governor, was sworn in at 
inaugural ceremonies, and served the remainder of the 
term. 


Dolliver and Cummins, and Kenyon after them, seemed 
destined to go to the senate over dead men’s bodies, just 
as soldiers in the battles of the war press forward over 
‘their fallen comrades. Upon his appearance in Wash- 
ington for induction into office Cummins was conducted 
to the bar of the senate by Senator Dolliver, both as un- 
ruffled and cordial as though the contest of the previous 
summer had not taken place. Senator Borah was a trust- 
ed friend of each, and quickly through such association, 
the new senator was made to feel at home. Cummins 
was re-elected for the term beginning March 4, 1909, 
when President Taft was inaugurated. 
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When it became known generally that the latter would 
not seek fulfillment of party pledges on tariff revision, 
the “insurgent” group came into being, though the term 
had previously been used describing dissentient members 
of congress representing the progressive wing of the Re- 
publican party. Judson Welliver, a former Iowan, Mark 
Sullivan and William Allen White, newspaper writers of 
note, helped mightily to popularize the term, which was 
originally employed as an epithet by N. M. Hubbard in 
a letter written to Senator Allison in 1901, when Cummins 
was first a candidate for governor. 


It is not necessary here to describe the desperate sen- 
ate fight against the Aldrich leadership or the house 
battle against Joe Cannon, which were early manifesta- 
tions at Washington of the cleavage in the party, nor even 
Senator Dolliver’s part in it. Subsequently he joined 
with Cummins, Bristow and LaFollette in securing rail- 
road legislation involving both regulation of rates and 
taxation. His own justification for the course he pursued 
is sufficient at this time, for it was convincing in char- 
acter and eloquently stated, as all may well believe. 


SUPPORTED PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICANS 


In the 1910 state primary campaign Warren Garst was 
a candidate against Gov. B. F. Carroll, and other prog- 
ressive republicans opposed the renomination of Congress- 
men Hull, Towner and Smith. Senators Dolliver and 
Cummins took personal interest in the primary cam- 
paign. They journeyed from Washington to speak at 
a state meeting for these progressive republican can- 
didates in the Des Moines coliseum on May 10th opening 
the campaign. Their own records upon tariff and rail- 
road legislation had been questioned by Iowa standpat 
newspapers and their fealty to Republican principles 
doubted in that quarter. Late that afternoon a committee 
of local Republicans, consisting of Robert J. Fleming, 
Judge Jesse A. Miller and the writer, met, Senator Dolli- 
ver at the Rock Island train from Chicago, and escorted 
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him to the Chamberlain hotel, where reservations had 
been made for him. Though only a few months before his 
death Dolliver was in good spirits and apparently in the 
best of health. In the auto ride from the depot to the 
hotel he proved the same jovial companion as of other 
days, and indulged in considerable banter with Bob Flem- 
ing. At his room on the parlor floor of the hotel he asked 
the group to sit down and visit awhile. After removing 
both coat and vest, for it was an extremely hot day, Dolli- 
ver bluntly asked: “Now, what am I going to say at the 
big meeting tonight boys; you know I left some excess 
baggage down at the depot the last time I was in Des 
Moines?” referring to his campaign speech against Cum- 
mins’ senatorial candidacy two years previous. But that 
was all he said on the subject, and it was mentioned only 
indirectly in the opening of his speech at the coliseum in 
the evening, when he said in part’: 

It is a pleasure for me to appear at the same meeting and on 
the same platform with my colleague in the United States senate, 
because it has never happened before. It has, in the past, been 
my duty to fight for persons, but this time I am fighting for the 
principles and doctrines which lie at the basis of the Republican 
party. And I am not embarrassed, as one moss-covered Iowa: edi- 
tor has said I would be, to find myself on the platform together 
with my colleague. This is a matter concerning the people who 
have come forward to bear the standard of the progressive cause 
in Iowa. I fight for them, because they stand for the principles 
which I espouse. 

I do not come to put into your mind an unkind thought, or into 
your mouth an inconsiderate word with regard to the president of 
the United States. He has great duties and responsibilities, but 
he is not alone in that particular. And it is no reflection upon 
him that, under solemn obligation to preserve the public welfare, 
I find it necessary to disagree with him and the leadership to which 


he is committed. 

He says he is the titular leader of the Republican, party. Now, 
what is a titular head? He is a good man, entirely surrounded by 
people who have the advantage of knowing exactly what they want. 
And if I have any complaint it is that those men have crowded 
to the front in the president’s counsels, who have no interest in our 


party. 


3Des Moines Register and Leader, May 11, 1910, p. 1-2. 
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The present congress has made no laws which the Republican 
party is under obligation to assimilate as the creed and doctrine of 
the party. Congress not only failed to make reductions that have 
commercial significance in the business of the people of the United 
States, but the leader of the party allowed the revision of the tariff 
to proceed without any ‘reference to the doctrine stated in our 
platform and the pledge we had made to the people of the United 
States. 


If a man who protests against injustice and wrong and fails, 
is to be derided as an insurgent, what is the moral status of those 
successful pirates who declare that they had become the nucleus 
around which the Republican party must rally to preserve its soli- 
darity? 


I was born in the Republican party. I know something about 
its histery, and I know its future lies in the success of the move- 
ment, now nationwide, to depose and set aside a, leadership which has 
betrayed the people. And I have been accused at the bar of Re- 
publicanism in the United States because I have refused to become 
a party to it. 


I have had a good deal of experience and I believe I know the 
doctrines of the Republican party well. I had defended them be- 
fore the American people for the last twenty-five years and I do 
not intend to retire from that goodly fellowship, although I have 
been invited to do so from one direction and somewhat violently 
urged from another. 


IOoWA’S SEAL OF APPROVAL 


In the Republican State convention held August 4, 1910, 
Cummins and Dolliver stood side by side. The Republican 
state committee was to present the former for temporary 
chairman to- voice the keynote for the approaching cam- 
paign, and favored the election of the latter by the con- 
vention for permanent chairman to preside during the 
balloting for candidates to be nominated and the adoption 
of a party platform. 


The division between the party factions represented was 
clearly marked in the convention. Dolliver and Cummins 
were applauded by the progressives, and loud crys for 
“Taft, Taft, Taft,” came from the standpatters The vote 
on permanent chairman stood 834 for Dolliver and 539 
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for J. C. Mabry, of Albia. Chairman Dolliver’s speech 
was not lengthy. While his theme was a justification 
of the faith that was in him, and his fidelity in perform- 
ing his plain duty, again he displayed his wonderful 
forensic ability, as well as his unusual faculty of stating 
important things in language the ordinary citizen could 
not fail to understand, though on occasion he was superb- 
ly eloquent. Never during his long career did Dolliver tire 
his audiences—he charmed them. Bits of humor, homely 
illustration from the ordinary affairs of life as seen by 
the ordinary man, were used. On the platorm he had few 
equals, driving his arguments hard and clinching his 
points effectively. On this occasion his manner was as 
one among home friends’. He said in part: 


DOLLIVER’S REPORT TO IOWA 


Some people think that we are going to harm the Republican 
party by publicly admitting our differences. The fact is, popular 
government depends on discussion. Without that it never could 
have come into existence. Without that, it cannot last very long. 
Truth is found in controversy. It usually lies between the ex- 
tremes of opinion, and the most important truth which the world 
cherishes has come down to us through the greatest trial and tribu- 
lation. 


The fleeting distinctions of politics do not attract me as once 
they did. I have but one ambition left, and that is to keep on the 
firing line in defense of public right against the sordid private 
interests which are seeking to usurp the government of the United 
States . 


I, therefore, welcome discussion within the party. I have no 
favors to ask for any views of my own which are not to be sought 
through fair debate and a legitimate effort to persuade others to 
adopt my point of view, I have done nothing in congress with ref- 
erence to the tariff question, for example, which I did not promise 
the people of Iowa to do in a public address to the legislature when 
I accepted the commission of the state as senator. 


I cannot believe that any large number of people in Iowa desire 
to send me or any other man who represents them to far off states 
for permission to fulfill my promises to our own people. And 
so I have felt at liberty, without license from any quarter outside 
of Iowa, to aid those who in the two houses of congress were trying 


4Council Bluffs Nonpariel, August 5, 1910. 
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to make the protective tariff system a servant of the American 
market place rather than an over-capitalized asset in the organ- 
ization of private business. 


DOLLIVER AND CUMMINS ENDORSED 


On the adoption of the resolution which the committee 
submitted, approving the statesmanship of Dolliver and 
Cummins, Delegate Peter Hepburn offered a substitute 
for that plank, seeking to endorse Iowa congressmen in 
so far as they had stood by President Taft. The roll 
call on the Hepburn substitute was 568 for and 815 
against. The portion of the platform, adopted as orig- 
inally written, referring to protection and the tariff, was 
in part as follows’: 


The Republicans of Iowa, through their delegates, selected ac- 
cording to the law of the state, make the following declaration of 
their views upon public affairs ... 


They declare that to deserve the continued support of the people 
the party should oppose by every means in its power any political 
encroachment or legislative interference by those who seek to 
reap extortionate profits through the acquisition of unjust priv- 
ileges. 


They reaffirm their loyalty to the Republican national platform 
of 1908 and pledge themselves to do whatsoever they can to carry 
every part of it into full effect. They especially emphasize their 
long and well settled faith in the Republican doctrine of protection. 
Its soundness and wisdom are beyond controversy ... 


They do not recognize the revision of 1909 as a satisfactory ful- 
fillment of the party promises .. . 


They commend to the nation the type of statesmanship exhibited 
by Senators Dolliver and Cummins, and they heartily endorse 
their work upon the tariff bill, the railroad bill and the postal saving 
bill. The patriotic effort of our senators to protect the public rights 
from the greed of special interests in national legislation has 
excited the admiration of the country, their attempts to secure 
the largest measure of equitable revision in the tariff law was a 
Republican defense of the people’s welfare, their insistence de- 
termined largely the beneficial feature of the railroad law and 
it is with pride that the Republicans of Iowa recognize the con- 


tribution of their chosen representatives to the welfare of the 
nation... 


5Council Bluffs Nonpariel, August 4, 1910. 
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The Republicans of Iowa are the best judges of the Republican- 
ism of the senators and representatives whom) they send to con- 
gress, and they resent any attempt to exclude any of them from 
the honors and privileges which properly attach to membership 
in the Republican party. 

A treasured letter in the writer’s files, written to him 
by Dolliver some weeks after his return to Washington 
following the Des Moines meeting, in appreciation of 
co-operation, speaks of himself “‘and the rest of the dele- 
gation from our state, who are trying to see that the 
promises and obligations of the party to the people are 
carried out.”’ It came in the closing days of the campaign 
before the primary held on June 7th, and closes with this 
expression of confidence: “The movement for honesty 
and progressiveness in carrrying out the party’s pledges 
is growing all over the country, and I am confident that 
success will crown our efforts.” 


REGISTER RESENTED UNFAIRNESS 


Some Iowa speakers and editors had criticized Dolliver, 
laying a foundation for later charges that he had 
“changed,” or “deserted” old friends, and strayed from 
regularity in the ranks of Republicans. Both the editor 
and the publisher of the Des Moines Register and Leader, 
former residents of Dolliver’s old congressional district, 
deeply resented the unfairness of these charges. The 
Register had frequently challenged the critics, and dis- 
cussing Dolliver’s course, in one instance said in part:° 


Former Congressman Hager, in his speech at Nevada for Cap- 
tain Hull, tock occasion to upbraid Senator Dolliver for “his re- 
versal of policy” on the tariff question. This is exceedingly unfair 
to Senator Dolliver, and in view of the record with which Mr. 
Hager is certainly familiar, inexcusable. For stoutly as Senator 
Dolliver has defended a protective tariff at all times, in the most 
official manner possible, he nearly ten years ago notified the Re- 
publicans of Iowa that he regarded many of the schedules of the 
Dingley tariff absurd... 


This notice may be regarded as official, and one every Republican 
was bound to take notice of, . , . we quote again the remarks before 


®Des Moines Register and Leader, May 80, 1910, p. 4 
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the joint assembly of the Iowa legislature, in which he accepted 
his first election to the United States senate (1902)... Senator 
Dolliver’s subsequent course is easily traced. At the first oppor- 
tunity after entering the senate he made a speech on the tariff, 
which Senator Aldrich bitterly denounced. .. there has never been 
a time when he was not ready to take up the work he pledged 
himself to when he was named to succeed Senator Gear. . . From 
the day the Dingley bill reciprocity was defeated Senator Dolliver 
has been just where he is today. 


AN ORACLE OF “THE GOLDEN AGB” 


The life of Jonathan Dolliver was spent in what will 
be termed the “golden age” of the nation’s history. His 
biographer of the future will uncover much in his years 
of service to commend, and little to criticise. The con- 
templative contentment and happy associations of the 
earlier years will be revealed as purposeful loyalty to 
“a great man in the shadow of whom” he “stood for a 
time,” to quote his own words. Then came the vigorous 
asserting of a long realized duty, a recognition of re- 
sponsibilities and obligations of leadership which he had 
been content to allow others to exercise, but now was 
eager to take up on his own account. Then Dolliver 
took command of his affairs and boldly directed his own 
course, like a Gulliver who had not known his own 
strength. 


With the same sure artistry and superb descriptive 
sense that depicted to the Methodist conference the trials 
and limitations of his revered progenitors in early Vir- 
ginia days, Dolliver in dramatic intensity pictured to the 
senate, in language that will live, the selfishness and 
grasping nature of the interests that he knew sought to 
exact in tariff schedules more than were their just due, 
and appealed to the American conscience and sense of 
right to support him. It was then that he most lucidly 
revealed himself, with a clearness of perception of 
justice and right, that claimed and inspired the supreme 
moments of the last turbulent years of his life, exhibit- 
ing his great inheritance of character and ability. 
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Writers have told of the deep and abiding personal 
attachments that adorned the life of this man—of his 
gentle and loving character, of his exceptional talent and 
brilliance—all traits and accomplishments. of a notable 
public figure that Iowa has loved and honored. There 
was always a deep, strong and determined side of his life. 
It was one that so many failed to recognize, that emerged 
to the open in the tempest and strain of those last years, 
and in the grueling months of raging storm of battle in 
the senate, sustained him and marked his greatness. 


His was a consistent course. His thoughts, his pur- 
poses and his plans were not pinned upon his coat sleeve to 
be read by all men. While the manner of their revelation 
upset the calculations of many in public life with whom 
he had associated, and they were wont to call him ‘“‘the 
new Dolliver,” it was the steadfast purpose of his training 
and his life that rose to challenge them in the culmination 
of his strength and power. 


AID FOR HUNGARIAN SETTLERS 


Gov. Stephen Hempstead: The distinguished Hun- 
garian patriot, Gov. L. Ujhazy, with a considerable num- 
ber of his associates, driven from Hungary by the merci- 
less persecution and aggression of the Austrian and 
Russian governments, in consequence of their gallant 
defense of the liberties of their country, have settled in 
the county of Decatur, in this state, with the determina- 
tion of making that place their home, and as I am in- 
formed have petitioned congress to grant them the land 
upon which they have thus settled. 


For the purpose of aiding those brave and worthy men 
in their application, and securing to them a home where 
they can enjoy that liberty for which they exposed their 
lives and sacrificed their fortunes, I respectfully recom- 
mend that the general assembly memorialize congress to 
grant them the land which they have asked.—Message 
to the Iowa General Assembly, December 14, 1850. 


PIONEERS OF THE NORWAY COMMUNITY 
By B. L. WICK* 


While not in the same class with Henry Tuttle, Adam 
Schulte and others, I still can recall the happenings in 
the Norway community, and something of the struggles 
of the pioneers for more than half a century. I person- 
ally knew and talked with many of these sturdy men and 
devoted women, who were among the first settlers, many 
times. Often I have been told how they braved the win- 
ter storms, how they fought the prairie fires and forded 
the swollen streams to save their stock from drowning 
after a fierce cyclone. 


We have been told that Bill Gue was the first white 
man who lived in the grove north of town which still 
bears his name, how he preferred to reside among the 
Indians, and when white settlers arrived in large groups, 
he alleged it was too crowded and removed to the west. 
One son, Louis, preferred to mingle with his white neigh- 
bors, later enlisted in the army and was killed during the 
Civil war. 


We do not know much about the Indian wars in this 
part of the state, before the coming of the white man, 
until Johnny Green, originally a Pottawattamie, with 
a remnant of a band of Mesquakies of the Sac and Fox 
tribe, drifted back from Kansas in the fifties and often 
camped in the grove north of town, also along Prairie 
Creek, as well as in Scotch Grove for several weeks dur- 
ing the winter season, where they obtained food by hunt- 
ing and if the game was not plentiful, the squaws would 
go around begging for meat and flour from the white 
neighbors. They were friendly and never caused any 
trouble, as far as I have been informed. 

*Address delivered by B. L. Wick, historian and attorney, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, a former resident of Norway, Benton county, Iowa, on occasion of the 
seventeenth annual meeting of the Old Settlers’ meeting at Norway, in Benton 
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Indian Hill west of the grove north of town was a 
favorite camping place of the red men during the sum- 
mer. They would arrive frequently late at night with 
their ponies and baggage and in the morning have a 
dozen tents or wickiups, where they would remain for 
several weeks at a time. They seemed to love these old 
camping places, near where they had buried their dead 
and would recall among the white settlers, the good old 
days, when game was plentiful and fish could be caught 
in every stream. 


Long before Norway was even thought of, a postoffice 
was opened, called Fremont, on the Toledo road some 
ten miles northeast of here, kept by an old pioneer by 
the name of Livermore. Another postoffice was es- 
tablished on the county line some two miles north of 
what later became Walford and conducted by Wes Als- 
baugh. The settlers on the south side got their mail 
as a rule in the Colonies, a Communistic corporation lo- 
cating in Iowa county in 1855, where some fourteen 
hundred persons in a short time erected seven small 
villages, where they lived for more than three-quarters 
of a century, contented and happy “bearing one another’s 
burdens”, in accordance with the basic principles of their 
creed. 


I cannot tell you of all the early settlers of whom many 
stories have been related, but only a few of the most 
outstanding and best known citizens, such as John Tan- 
ner born in New York state in 1812, who settled in this 
county not far from here in 1856 and who early became 
interested in fruit culture and planted a large apple 
orchard in the early days. In the fall of the year he would 
drive around the community in a lumber wagon filled 
with apples, and many a boy was glad to see the old man 
drive in to a farm home, for he realized there would be 
plenty of apples to eat for weeks to come. Cicero Tan- 
ner, the son of John Tanner, also became interested in 
the development of apple orchards and set out at least 
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two orchards, the last one in Linn county a few miles 
east of Atkins, where he lived for many years. He at- 
tended the horticultural meetings and developed an apple 
of the hardy variety,’ still known as the Tanner apple. 


However, the most outstanding person was J. L. Budd, 
who settled in Parker’s Grove in the sixties and conducted 
a nursery for some years. He encouraged everyone to 
plant apple trees and even went to Russia and brought 
back many varieties of apples such as the Siberian crab. 
He was appointed a professor at Ames where he died in 
1904, seventy years of age. We had men of the type of 
Sam McGrenahan of Scotch-Irish descent on whose land 
Newhall was laid out, a strong-minded Presbyterian, 
who started the first church with a few members, where 
they convened at stated times in his barn. His sayings 
and statements have come down to us in trite sayings on 
politics as well as on religion. 


A notable character here was an outstanding Scotch- 
man by the name of William Pirie, a blacksmith, who 
invented the iron sectional harrow which became in gen- 
eral use later, all over the country. 


Another unique character in this town, was known as 
Fred Folz, mechanical genius, who labored for a number 
of years to devise a method of coupling freight cars, who 
got a brakeman to help him with his invention. The 
shrewd railway man saw the value of such an invention 
and later secured a patent in his own name and became 
wealthy, while poor Folz died in poverty dreaming of 
wealth which had passed his door. 


Another character known for his industry, was Ole 
G. Berg, a Norwegian, who became the best wagon maker 
in this part of the state having been duly trained in wood 
working before coming to America. His wagon was 
known for substantial strength and durability, always 
made of seasoned material. The old man had two sons who 
helped him in his work. One son, Hans, was his favor- 
ite, a likeable young man, who excelled his father in 
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workmanship, but whenever some of his chums came 
around he would leave the shop to go hunting and fishing, 
especially during the prairie chicken season, and would 
be gone for several days. A kindly neighbor one day 
tried to persuade the old man to keep his son at work 
and relieve him of some of his responsibility, but the 
old man replied, “Hans is not lazy as you call it in dis 
country, but he joost don’t like to work.” 


The old rhyme frequently quoted during these early 
days in Iowa would apply to this lover of hunting: 
When the long hot summer’s fadin’ 
And the nights are cool and still 


When the goldenrods and the asters bloom 
On every prairie hill. 

When the air is new with hoar frost 
And the year is in its prime 

Then is when life gets best worth livin’ 
When it’s prairie chicken time. 


COMMUNISTIC COLONY ABANDONED 


In the early days, even before the Amana society was 
organized, another Communistic society was formed 
composed of Germans who had come from St. Louis in 
1851 and adopted a Communistic plan akin to that of the 
Amana society. One of these members was Henry Groth, 
a well known blacksmith and a hard worker, who devoted 
all his time to the labor assigned him, while somie of the 
other members of the community, it was said, talked and 
smoked and accumulated nothing. Groth was close-fisted 
and felt that all should do their share of the work if they 
expected to share equally in the profits of the enterprise. 
He early saw, that such a Communistic system would not 
work, and with some others the plan was abandoned 
and the land was parceled out among the members in- 
dividually. 

Such has always been the end of Communistic societies. 
There must always be a unity of purpose, and if all shall 
share in the venture, they must all devote their time and 
energy in the upbuilding of the assets of the organization. 
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The well known English rhymer, more than a hundred 
years ago in arguing against Communism, has the fol- 
lowing: ‘Who is a Communist? One who has yearn- 
ings, for equal division of unequal earnings, idler or bun- 
gler, or both, he is willing to fork out his penny and 
pocket your shilling.” 


Henry Groth became a successful farmer and accumu- 
lated a fortune for those days and as they had no children, 
his wife was anxious that some provisions be made for 
her during her lifetime. Her husband, in order to save 
money, drew his own will in German, fully believing 
that all law was the same in all countries. When the 
aforesaid will came up for hearing, the court found, that 
instead of inheriting all the estate by the wording of 
the instrument duly translated, the widow only obtained 
the income from the estate during her lifetime. It is 
not necessary to add, that the widow became much 
wrought up by such decision of the court, which she 
claimed was wrong; but there was nothing to do, except 
to appeal, and that was costly. 


In order to spend as much money as possible, she ob- 
tained an order for a monument to be erected over her 
departed spouse, costing some eighteen hundred dollars, 
to be paid out of the assets of which she had only a life 
interest. The legatees, who were interested in this estate 
made the spouse much trouble in demanding reports how 
this money was invested. One day one of these lawyers, 
representing the legatees came to me, and asked how long 
the old lady was likely to live. I replied, that I did not 
know, but thati the widow fully believed in the German 
proverb, that whenever someone desired a person dead 
in order that they might get an estate, such person would 
always live, seven years beyond his allotted time. The 
lawyer replied, “If that is the case, I will not be able to 
get any fees out of this estate in my lifetime. You better 
approach her about a settlement now.” We later made 
a full settlement by paying off the legatees, and Mrs. 
Groth lived not only the seven years, but much longer. 
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MARKETING REQUIRED LONG TRIPS 


Before the arrival of the railroad the settlers had to 
take their grain and dressed hogs to market at Muscatine 
or Dubuque, and such a trip would require three or four 
days. Such person would bring back a little money, some 
sugar and coffee, a calico dress for the wife and a rattle 
for the baby. These pioneer times were strenuous years 
for these settlers, but they enjoyed life. They were young. 
They enjoyed to work and were happy and content amid 
their new surroundings. They turned the prairie sod 
by use of oxen, built their log houses and their straw- 
thatched stables, made their own furniture, built their 
own rail fences as well as made their own clothing. They 
were all self-reliant and could do all kinds of work in their 
own fashion and got along. 


With the coming of the Ure family to Scotch Grove 
in the early forties, a great many of the Scotch people 
followed most of them coming direct either from Canada 
or Scotland, such as the Mitchells, McGregors, McFar- 
lanes, Russels, Primroses, McLarens, Morrisons, Brown- 
lees, Andersons, Cleghorns, Parks, McKinnons, Johnsons, 
McNees and many others. A church was erected in 1858, 
Margaret Ure donating ten acres of land for the site, 
at the south edge of Scotch Grove, which organization 
was maintained for more than half a century. 


The early Scotch settlers brought with them from 
across the seas their religion, their customs, as well as 
many of their belongings such as the crusie, which was 
used in nearly every home, a sort of a lamp with a wick 
deposited in an iron receptacle filled with oil. Later, 
tallow candles came into use. The coffee mill was fre- 
quently attached to a tree, adjoining the log house in 
the edge of the forest, which was often observed in the 
early pioneer days. Burns’ birthday was observed every 
year and in passing a traveler could hear the sound of 
the bagpipe and hear the Scotch songs sung, while the 
teakettle was on the stove, the smell of tea reminded 
everyone present of bonny Scotland. 
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The first Norwegians who settled in the county, came 
from La Salle county, Illinois in the early fifties, such 
as Jonas Norland, Osmond Tuttle, Mrs. Darnell, Elling 
Ellingson, the Tow and the Strand families and many 
others. Later, others followed, some came from Clinton 
county, others coming direct from Norway, such as Ber- 
gesons, Petersons, Johnsons, Christensens, Dyrlands, 
Hollands, Hougens, Hages, Olsons, Guddals, Tweeds, 
Sundes, Muslands, Lunds, Egnes, Steffensons and many 
others. They early invested their money in prairie land, 
erected log houses, straw sheds, built their own Lutheran 
church and formed their own family circles, believing 
that in union there was strength. Many of them were 
homesick, lonesome and unable to speak the language, 
and in order to help many of these homesick persons, 
they generally met around the festal boards, during Eas- 
ter and Christmas time, furnished food such as lute 
fish, sardines and herring as well as various kinds of 
cheese all brought from the old country. They would 
sing the old folksongs, so familiar to all. These were the 
happy days among these immigrants, who passed their 
lives among total strangers out here on the open prairies, 
exposed to the fierce storms with which they had not 
been familiar before arriving in America. 


Osmond Tuttle, one of the first settlers, donated seven 
acres of land for a depot site, on the coming of the rail- 
road through the county. He was far-sighted and early 
saw that a location of a depot adjoining his land, would 
be a financial advantage not only to himself, but for all 
his countrymen living in the vicinity. C. G. Turner, 
some years later, when Watkins was laid out, gave a like 
amount of land for the same project, owning considerable 
land in the vicinity. 


The Germans began to settle in this county in the late 
fifties and the early sixties and invested their money in 
lands, which later grew in value. Among some of the 
best known of this group locating on the north side of 
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Prairie Creek were Beckers, Schultes, Pickerts, Freses, 
Davis, Boddickers, Behls, Decoltzs, Kimms, Stallmans, 
Busmans, Millers, Voss, Englands, Nells and many others. 


It is recorded that Father William Emmons of Iowa 
City, was the first Catholic priest to conduct mass in this 
town. His parish extended over Johnson, Iowa, Linn, 
Benton and Tama counties. He really started the scat- 
tered missions, where elaborate churches were later erect- 
ed. He was a strong-minded, aggressive and fearless 
priest who in early days exercised a great influence among 
the German immigrants, who had come across the seas 
to make their home in a strange land. I often saw him 
and heard him preach at Iowa City, during my student 
days. 


VARIED NATIONALITIES HARMONIOUS 


This often has been called a strange community, where 
so many different nationalities came to live side by side. 
These immigrants found on arrival a hearty welcome 
from the native-born and they were protected in their 
legal rights, with as much consideration as if they had 
been born in this country. They gradually acquired the 
English language, sent their children to the country 
schools, became useful citizens and learned from others 
the art of farming in America and the use of modern 
machinery, many of whom had not known before the use 
of machinery, having only been familiar with the scythe, 
the sickle, the spade and the hoe. 


There grew up among these people a friendliness and 
a helpfulness, such as was not known in many other 
communities. Whatever race the immigrants sprang 
from or whatever religion they professed, they were 
welcome and became real neighbors, without strife. No 
stranger was denied a night’s lodging. Although the 
houses were small, there was always a place in one cor- 
ner of the house for a night’s lodging and a free break- 
fast on departing, the next morning. It has often been 
told how a stranger on the Toledo road on a rainy, fall 
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night saw a light burning, approached to the house and 
knocked at the door, asking for a place to stay overnight. 
The man of the house got up, asked the stranger where 
he came from and where he was going. That was all. 
He went outside the house, called the hired man to get 
up, harness the team and get into the cornfield, that it 
was time to be out. The hired man did so and after he 
had gotten down towards the stables, the man of the 
house said to the stranger, “Crawl up the ladder and 
jump into the bed left by the hired man. I fear that 
Jack will think that it is a long time until morning.” 
I cannot vouch for the truth of this story, which has been 
often told. This, however, is true that this cordial feel- 
ing and helpfulness, by the settlers of the locality, to 
strangers has been shown even down to recent times. 


In every community, there must be leadership shown 
in order to succeed. Jake Springer, whom I knew well, 
coming here in 1852, and the first white settler in St. 
Clair township, was an outstanding personage, as well as 
James McQuinn who arrived four years later. Then 
there were others such as Bowers, Messengers, Knoufs, 
Buchanans, Terrys, Murrays, Schloemans, Harringtons, 
Sabins, Stockers, Jerry Lynch, W. 8. Snow, Turner, May- 
hews and many others. 


These men were far-sighted and aggressive and fre- 
quently appeared in a body at the county seat demanding 
more bridges, better roads, more schoolhouses and even 
threatened at one time, it is alleged, to form a county by 
itself composed of southern Benton county, northern Iowa 
county and part of Tama county, in case that their just 
demands were not treated with due consideration. 


The Vinton Eagle, was founded in 1855, and read for 
many years by nearly every household in the county. 
Bernard Murphy, better known as Pat Murphy, drifted 
into this county as a young man and became a member 
of the Jake Springer family until he entered the news- 
paper game at Vinton and in time became the owner of 
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the Hagle. Consequently, Pat Murphy for many years 
was a friend of the people of the South Slope, and ad- 
vocated fair treatment for these farmers who were en- 
titled to better roads, to more bridges and that these set- 
tlers from the southern part of the county, should be 
duly represented in county offices. Norway, for many 
years, was a flourishing town drawing business south 
towards the Colonies, east to Scotch Grove and beyond 
and north some fifteen miles, until the Milwaukee road 
in the early eighties laid out Atkins and Newhall, which 
absorbed much of its trade. 


BUSINESS INDUSTRIES FLOURISHED 


Norway had in these early days two lumber yards, 
three backsmith shops, two wagon shops, five stores, 
grain offices, a flour miil, a bank, a newspaper, four 
churches and at one time four saloons, that seemed to 
do a thriving business so that no one went home thirsty, 
although many were unable to carry their drinks stand- 
ing on their feet. 


There arose early a friendly rivalry among the young 
folks living south of Prairie creek and those living north 
of Prairie creek, a historic stream which in flood time 
separated them for days at a time. 


Ralph Terry, Tom and Will Buchanan, Clint Manville, 
Charles Messenger, John Bowers, the Schloeman boys, 
the Delana brothers, the Harrington boys and many 
others, all living on the south side, early bought shining 
top buggies, the latest silver-mounted harness decorated 
with ivory rings and would drive these roadsters, on 
rainy days back and forth, through the only street of 
Norway, to show off, to the envy of the boys on the north 
side, coming into town in lumber wagons, some on horse- 
back and even others on foot. This friendly rivalry also 
existed among those who attended the high school in Nor- 
way, as the young folks on the north side felt that those 
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on the south side, were stuck up and overbearing. How- 
ever, as. years passed, these friendly rivalries were for- 
gotten and during the baseball and football seasons, they 
all fought in harmony with good feeling clubs from other 
towns. 


The public school system, as early introduced into the 
state, was another means by which the young folks be- 
came united, the teachers coming mostly from Illinois, 
Ohio and eastern states, were instrumental in building 
up a community spirit, among this mixed population. 
The schoolhouse became a sort of center of the district, 
while during the week days the school room was used for 
teaching the young folks. Friday and Saturday night 
were given up to spelling schools, debates and some times 
for a lecture by some visiting stranger. On Sundays, 
church services were held, also singing schools were con- 
ducted and often the men met, for consultation in mat- 
ters, in which they were all vitally interested. Today, 
that has all disappeared and I am informed, there is now 
only one independent school district functioning in Scotch 
Grove where, for so, many years, they had some of the 
most outstanding teachers who were graduates of foreign 
colleges. 


The school districts were confined to township organi- 
zations and many were the discussions held during these 
annual meetings as to expenses in building schoolhouses, 
as to salaries to be paid teachers, and many other problems 
which came up for general discussion. 


As a young lad, I recall one of such meetings, when at 
a great expense a rabble-rousing person was chosen to 
speak in favor of enlarging the schoolhouse in Norway. 
The county school directors opposed this plan, but no 
one seemed able to talk against the arguments which had 
been made. John Declotz, a retired farmer, finally rose 
and in his broken English said, that he had heard the 
talk made in favor of schools, which was all right and he 
believed in learning. However, he felt that those who 
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wanted so much schooling should pay for it themselves 
and he didn’t see any reason, that a township should be 
assessed for making these improvements. Furthermore, 
he added that such an outlay, would not affect the speak- 
er financially, as he paid no taxes. The proposition was 
overwhelmingly beaten. 


AGRICULTURE ASSISTED IN TRANSFORMATION 


These early settlers saw this great state of ours change, 
from an Indian frontier, to a vast farming state supply- 
ing food for millions of people in this country, as well as 
abroad. All this has come about, during the lifetime of 
some of these old settlers, some of whom are with us 
today and who have met with us, from time to time, 
and in which work for the upbuilding of the state, they 
have taken a leading part. 


During these years these muddy roads have been paved 
or graveled. Automobiles are now standing in most 
dooryards and planes daily fly over our heads and we 
can within an hour’s time get a plane that will take us 
to the east or the west coast within a few hours time. 
The radio is now found in most homes, announcing the 
happenings of the world. The self-binder, the trucks, 
tracters have taken the place of the scythe and the farm 
wagon. All these inventions, by the way, intended for 
the benefit and comfort and happiness of mankind, are 
now used in a bitter warfare for the sole purpose to 
destroy our much heralded civilization. 


These old pioneers were a hardy lot of strong men and 
devoted women, who left for their families, large for- 
tunes, which they had accumulated by hard work and 
saving, and they left besides, honored names of. whom 
we should be all justly proud. 

I cannot close this rambling talk, without quoting from 


my old friend, J. P. Gallagher of the adjoining county of 
Iowa, himself an old pioneer, of Celtic stock, when he 


writes: 
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All gone, the brave old pioneers, 
Their like, we’ll see no more, 

And only through the mist of years 
The trials they bravely bore. 


When severing homes and kindred ties, 
And friends they deemed the best 

They turned their steps toward the skies 
That fringed the boundless West. 


THE REAL NEED OF AMERICA 


It was Calvin Coolidge who discerned that what Amer- 
ica and the whole world needs at this critical time is a 
greater application of Christian principles to everyday 
living. On one occasion he said: 

“We do not need more material development; we need 
more spiritual development. We do not need more in- 
tellectual power; we need more moral power. We do 
not need more knowledge; we need more character. We 
do not need more government; we need more culture. 
We do not need more law; we need more religion. 


“We do not need more of the things that are seen; we 
need more of the things that are unseen. All of our 
learning and science, our culture and our arts will be 
of little avail, unless they are supported by high char- 
acter. Unless there be honor and truth and justice, 
unless our material resources are supported by moral 
and spiritual resources, there is no foundation for pro- 
gress. 


“A training of intelligence can do much, but there is 
no substitute for morality, character and religious con- 
victions. Unless these abide, American citizenship will 
be found unequal to its task.” 


IOWA—AS I KNEW IT 
By HENRY W. WRIGHT* 


In picturing “Pioneer Days” in the great state of Iowa 
in the light of my own observations and experiences as a 
native-born Hawkeye, I am conscious that others have 
done so who may have far more vivid recollections of her 
early history. I have been proud that I was born on 
March 4, 1868, in Chickasaw county, on a farm near 
Ionia, about five miles from the present location of the 
“Little Brown Church in the Vale.” 


With six children, two yoke of oxen, a covered wagon, 
four cows and little or no money, my parents set out in 
the spring of 1870 bound for the ‘““New West.” After sev- 
eral weeks of travel over a country without roads, we fin- 
ally located upon a homestead of 160 acres in O’Brien 
county, Iowa. Here a few slanting boards were placed 
over a stove and my mother started housekeeping under 
conditions, it seems to me, that would well-nigh crush the 
spirit of any woman. Our nearest neighbor was miles 
away. The nearest town was sixteen miles distant, over 
almost impassable roads and impossible hills when driven 
with ox teams. 


Before the snows of winter father had constructed with 
his own hands a frame house of two rooms, with cellar 
and attic, which as I now recall, appear to have been the 
most important adjuncts. Ours was one of the first 
houses erected in Liberty township. 


Those first few winters spent on the open prairie of 
northwestern Iowa were terrible. Our house became 
somewhat of a “Halfway Inn” for travelers going from 
towns and settlements north of us to the larger and older 
towns and cities to the south. I well remember the night 


*Henry W. Wright, a pioneer of O’Brien county, Iowa, residing at 633 Park Ave., 
South Pasadena, California, removed from Iowa more than forty years ago, though 
continuing his early regard for the state of his nativity and his boyhood county. 
He served in the Forty-fourth session of the California legislature in 1921, as 
speaker of the assembly, representing the Sixty-ninth district. | Also he is a past 
president and director of the Iowa Association of Southern California. 379 
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of a terrible blizzard when eight men, besides our own 
family of eight, slept in those two rooms and attic. 


In the spring of the year the melting snows made every 
creek and “slough” a'raging river and they became im- 
passable for weeks. Then, when the water receded, it 
would be additional weeks before farmers could get onto 
the soaked ground. Many times I have seen yokes of 
oxen and teams of horses floundering in the mud, and 
many times, later in life, I have driven them under those 
conditions. 


Our first barn on the old homestead was a crude affair: 
a pole with a “‘crotch” set up at each corner, others placed 
lengthwise and crosswise, and over all, hay or straw 
banked to a thickness of several feet. On top of the 
banked-roof was a layer of long “slough grass”, to keep 
out the rain. Occasionally it did. The posts and poles 
were cut and hauled from the riverbank some fifteen 
miles away. This barn stood for many years and housed 
as many as ten teams at a time. Our cattle shed was 
built after the same fashion. They were exceedingly 
warm in winter, but oh, how unsanitary! 


EARLY INDUCTION AS FARM LABORER 


My earliest recollection of life on the farm is of drop- 
ping seed corn for my father, when he was breaking 
prairie on the homestead. The vivid part of the recol- 
lection is that I dropped about four times as much seed 
as was necessary. After planting two or three rows, 
father concluded it would be cheaper to have an older 
brother do the dropping. I well remember how the stalks 
in those rows grew so thick there was no room for “nub- 
. bins.” They made a perfect windbreak, however. I 
must have been about four years of age at that time. 
The “weapon” used in breaking prairie wag an old-fash- 
ioned, wood beam, sod plow with “coulter and beam 
wheel’, drawn by two yoke of oxen. Two acres per day 
was an average day’s work. 
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When I was six years old, and for several years fol- 
lowing, I herded our own and the neighbor’s cattle on 
the open prairies of Liberty township. A township con- 
sisted of thirty-six square miles. This became my annual 
job in the summertime. 

In the winter I attended school in a one-room, unpainted 
schoolhouse, two miles from our home. As I recall, 
teachers were paid eighteen to twenty-two dollars per 
month and “board around.” In that manner I learned the 
alphabet, the Three-R’s and the Rule of Three, namely 
“Root Hog or Die.” I walked the two miles to and from 
school in all kinds and degrees of weather, wearing a 
homemade cap with eartabs, wool scarf, homemade over- 
coat, knit mittens, high leather boots with red tops and 
brass-tipped toes. What a uniform for the battle with 
the elements! Within the schoolroom: a “potbellied” 
stove in the center, girls seated on one side, boys on the 
other; without, the two three-by-four cubicles located a 
safe distance from the house and from each other. What 
a layout in which to foster and promote the principles 
of democracy! On retrospect it appears to have done 
just that. McGuffey’s readers, Ray’s arithmetics, Swin- 
tons’ spellers and Spencerian copybooks, together with 
a slate and pencil made up the implements of warfare 
against ignorance. We went to school for three or four 
months in the winter; the rest of the year was devoted 
to work on the farm. 


I well remember now, at four score years of age, life as it 
was on the old homestead in the seventies and eighties. 
In that two-room house later enlarged to four rooms— 
there was no need to open doors or windows for ventila- 
tion. Mother had few conveniences for housekeeping. 
There were no inside sanitary features. The well of 
water was located three hundred feet from the house. 
Hers was a wood-burning stove. She used cobs and 
green wood for fuel. For light we had a crude, tallow- 
grease lamp. Mother’s cookbook might have been labeled 
“Practice Makes Perfect.” She did not matriculate in 
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any school of domestic science, but had there been a vol- 
ume of “Who’s Who,” her name might well have appeared 
high on the list. 


THE GRASSHOPPER PLAGUE 


The day the grasshoppers came to Iowa—and to this 
family of eight children—stands out vividly in my mem- 
ory. It had been a warm, sultry day in late August. 
Soon after the noontide a “haze” appeared in the west, 
quickly obscuring the sun. By midafternoon the hoppers 
began to fall, first a few, then in a perfect torrent. They 
covered everything. In an unbelievably short time every 
green thing disappeared. My mother covered a part of 
her small garden with mosquito netting, which they 
promptly ate. Bark from the trees, and paint from the 
house they ate also. They were in the drinking water 
and in the beds. The growing grains in the fields were 
not quite ripe enough to cut. They ate the grains and 
the green straws. They were so thick on the ground it 
was impossible to walk without treading on them. How 
the family survived, only the angels can tell. Those who 
have never experienced it, cannot appreciate the mental 
anguish of a family under such circumstances. 


The hoppers liked the country so well they layed their 
eggs and decided to remain another year. Farmers tried 
all kinds of schemes to destroy the eggs, but without 
avail. Burning, plowing under, flooding—all were tried, 
but without the desired results. The following spring 
the hoppers hatched by the billions. If an old hopper is 
hungry, a young one is ravenous. They ate the new crops 
into the ground. The fight for survival of the settlers 
went on. Gradually the hoppers disappeared during the 
summer, and fortunately, Iowa has been free from a repe- 
tition of such a scourage ever since. 


What can be more beautiful than a sea of native prairie 
grass gently waving in the breeze? Growing to a height 
of one to two feet on the uplands, and four to six feet 
along sloughs and marshes, it became a terrible menace 
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in the season of fires. Nothing is more inspiring—and 
terrifying—than a prairie fire at night when fed by such 
materials, Men with teams and plows worked at break- 
neck speed building firebreaks in an effort to protect 
stacks of grain and hay, and even farm buildings. I 
have often seen at one time, fires beyond control, burning 
on a score of hills at night. Often these fires travel at 
breakneck speed for fifteen or twenty miles before burn- 
ing themselves out. Sad indeed was the plight of the 
farmers whose property fell prey to the ravages of the 
flames on such occasions. 


There remain with me vivid pictures of the summers 
I spent herding cattle on the prairies of Iowa. On a 
pony, with a couple of dogs, I followed the cow paths 
over those rolling hills from early in the spring until 
late in the fall. Other boys herding cattle also, became 
chums—or enemies. We used to gather at “lookout” 
points, tell stories, whittle, chew gum gathered from the 
native weed, race our ponies, argue, and sometimes scrap 
among ourselves over trifles. Such was the life of a 
“herder” in pioneer days. Many times since I have had 
occasion to regret that while herding cattle I did not 
have access to some of the fine story books available to 
boys today. It was a real opportunity to store up useful 
knowledge, could it have been properly employed. I well 
recall my first story book, a copy of “Winning His Way,” 
being the life of Paul Parker. I remember how I was 
filled with emotion and blinded with tears as I read aloud 
to the family of the early trials and difficulties of Paul, 
the hero of the story. I have read that book at least a 
dozen times since. No volume, aside from the Bible, has 
made so profound an impression on my life. I wish that 
every boy and girl might read and reread it today. 


During the grasshopper years when we had about a 
hundred head of hogs and no feed, I herded hogs on the 
prairie. Cattle have sense enough to know what you 
want them to do, but not so with a hog. They will neither 
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forage together, nor follow a leader. By the end of the 
summer they were real “razorbacks” and as swift as 
the wind. After a time they grew savage and resented 
being urged. A sizable club was the only effective per- 
suader. It was quite remarkable that more than ninety 
of them came through the summer in fair condition. A 
pen was erected out on the prairie where they were cor- 
ralled at night, thus obviating the necessity of making 
long drives. Every day the hogs were driven to a nearby 
stream of water. 


A few years after settling in Iowa, father traded the 
oxen for a team of mares and a young colt. To part with 
them was like losing a friend. They had pulled us, and 
others, out of many mudholes on the overland trip to the 
new homestead, foraging for their own food en route. , 
I still confess admiration for a yoke of oxen. 


COMMUNITY AMUSEMENTS AFFORDED 


There being no public amusement anywhere near, it 
was necessary for each community to provide its own 
entertainment. This was done in part, through dances, 
spelling bees, lyceums, and debating societies, all of which, 
except the dances, were held at the schoolhouses and 
were largely attended by men, women, and children. The 
literary programs put on by “would-be stars” were some- 
thing to be long remembered. Many a time ‘“‘the boy stood 
on the burning deck” until the poor fellow must have 
welcomed the flames. Amateur orators debated pro and 
con such questions as: Resolved, that fire is more de- 
structive than water; that theve is more pleasure in pur- 
suit than in possession ; that a man will do more for money 
than for honor; that the horse is more valuable to man 
than the cow; and many others equally profound—or silly. 
Usually a “box supper” followed the feast of soul and 
wit, each box being auctioned to the highest bidder, the 
purchaser to share the contents with the “fair” owner. 
Many weird and gorgeous creations were devised by the 
ladies to attract the attention of the eligible men and 
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boys. Thus was democracy being fostered and stabilized 
for the more turbulent days ahead. 


My father and his two brothers all played the “fiddle”, 
and each having large families, it was only natural that 
they should be leaders in fostering musical affairs and 
dances. Due to the fact that the seats were permanently 
fastened to the floor, dances were not permitted in the 
schoolhouses; consequently these were held in private 
homes, sometimes in haylofts and frequently as “house- 
warmings,” for every new building of sufficient size. 
The old-fashioned square dance was the vogue. I recall 
how horrified we were when a “city slicker’ danced a 
“round dance” at one of these affairs—even though he 
and his partner held hands at arm’s length, and allowed 
sufficient room between them to have cleared a truck. 
I wonder what some of those pioneers would say if they 
could see a modern “hugging bee” dance today. Your 
guess is as good as mine. 


The old-fashioned “protracted meeting’—and they 
were indeed protracted—was a religious institution of 
those early days which made and left its mark on our 
civilization. A series of meetings, continuing for weeks, 
would be held in the schoolhouse. Each service lasted 
from three to six hours of an evening. They were “blood 
and thunder” affairs, where men and women “got religion 
at the mourners’ bench.” Often community feuds were 
thus settled; old debts were paid; Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
—yes and Alice, Jane and Sue were on “speaking” terms 
again. Occasionally a lot of “dirty linen” was washed in 
public, about which everybody knew. 


I once saw forty men and women, converts of such a 
meeting, baptized by immersion in a creek pond in below- 
zero weather, a three-inch covering of ice on the pond 
having been broken for the occasion. These converts 
then. rode home without a change of clothing, wrapped 
in blankets, some going as far as ten miles in wagons. 
I never heard of any bad after effects in health because 
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of these baptizings. Verily, the American constitution 
is healthy and vigorous in more ways than one. They 
used to tell of the man who wore out the knees of his 
trousers getting religion and the seat of his trousers 
“backsliding’. I confess I never saw him. 


DESOLATION FOLLOWS PRAIRIE STORMS 


A genuine cyclone on the prairies of Iowa in the sev- 
enties was something no boy who has experienced one 
can ever forget. I vividly recall one of the worst to visit 
our homestead. About three o’clock in the afternoon 
of a hot day in late August, an ominous cloud appeared 
on the western horizon, and as it rapidly rose, the wind 
died down and there was a breathless stillness. Our cat- 
tle and horses in the corrals seemed to sense impending 
danger and were restless. Hastily such stock as could 
be sheltered were provided for. Doors and windows 
were securely closed and fastened. The storm cave was 
made ready for the family’s safety. Suddenly the wind 
veered and came out of the northwest, accompanied by 
flashes of chain lightning and deafening roars of thunder. 
The clouds came on at tremendous speed. This was the 
signal for all to seek safety in the cave. Soon the “twister” 
burst upon our little homestead. Shingles were seen 
flying from roofs, bundles of grain flew through the air, 
fences were leveled, windows were blown in, farm ma- 
chinery was overturned, trees were uprooted, feathers 
were stripped from some chickens roosting in trees, uncut 
grain was flattened, and all growing crops severely dam- 
aged. Providentially no living thing was harmed, ex- 
cept a few fowls. 


Next morning scenes of desolation met the eye. Strange 
stories circulated as to the doings of the storm: how a 
baby in its crib was carried a quarter of a mile by the 
storm and deposited in a haystack—without the slightest 
injury to the child; how the water was funneled from a 
twenty-foot open well; how a frame barn was blown 
completely away, leaving a team of horses tied to the 
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manger in their stall, unharmed. This storm gave rise 
to the story of the man and wife being blown out through 
the roof and carried several hundred yards down the 
road. Neighbors remarked that it was the first time in 
ten years this couple had “gone out together.” 


I remember many incidents as to Indians roving 
through our settlement. Sometimes they came singly, 
but more often in groups of three and four. It was a 
standing rule at our house, prompted no doubt by a sense 
of self-preservation, that no Indian asking for food at 
our door was to be refused. No one knew when such 
a group might turn upon an offending household and 
destroy the whole family. Such tragedies in our county 
were not numerous, but they did occur. An early set- 
tler’s wife who had been captured and held for several 
years by a tribe of Indians, was an object of wonder to 
children. I have often seen her. Naturally each one 
expected to be the next “captive”, and was always at a 
safe distance and “ail eyes’? when Indians were about. 
I recall going with father to the river grist mill and there 
seeing a roving tribe of Indians in their winter quarters. 
There must have been several hundred of them, and with 
their ponies and tepees, they made a most impressive 
sight. I clung to my father’s coattail most of the time 
we were waiting for our “grist.” I have had trouble 
keeping my hair down ever since. There at that river 
grist mill I saw for the first time the great flat stones, 
one whirling upon the other, which ground the grain into 
flour and meal. As payment for his services the miller 
took “‘toll’ from the grain before grinding. This recalls 
the story of those days about the farmer who took his 
grain to the mill and lacked one sack of having enough 
to pay the “toll.” 


THE FEAR OF THE FRONTIER 


Looking back I have often wondered at the apparent 
wave of superstition and fear which seemed to pervade 
the early settlements. If a newspaper reported that a 
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patient from some asylum, or a prisoner from some peni- 
tentiary had escaped, then for days every pedestrian on 
the highway was presumed to be that fugitive, and all 
women and children’ were carefully guarded. Rumors 
that someone claimed the world would “come to an end” 
on a certain day in the near future; that some supposedly 
dead person had suddenly reappeared, or that some trav- 
eler had suddenly disappeared, were sufficient to fill 
a community with a fear of impending disaster. Such 
silly notions were long since dispelled by the general 
dissemination of news and information. Religious fan- 
atics often made the most of these rumors. 


The strong tics of friendship built up between families 
in the early settlements were of the most warm and last- 
ing kind. Also feuds between families, engendered often 
by the most trivial matters, sometimes grew to large 
proportions. The inclination of neighbors to take sides 
in such bickering often developed into a community 
“serap.” The new settlements in northwest Iowa ex- 
perienced these periods of “growing pains.’ For the 
most part they were harmless and relieved a lot of other- 
wise monotonous lives. An extraordinary example was 
the famous “Jones county calf case.” Newspapers were 
a scarce article during my boyhood days. There were 
practically no dailies, and few magazines. We received 
a newspaper once week, though often delayed. 


In no way is the ‘March of Progress” more evident 
than in a comparison of the machinery used on the home- 
stead in the seventies and eighties with that in use on 
the farms and ranches today. A typical example is that 
of the harvester. I well recall our Marsh harvester, of 
those pioneer days. It was supposed to be the last word 
in efficiency, a reaper, on the side of which two men 
stood on a platform, and with “bands” fashioned of straw 
bound into sheaves the grain as it came from the sickle. 
To do this binding efficiently, was in reality a “he-man’s 
job.” These sheaves were then gathered and placed in 
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shocks. When the grain had sufficiently “cured”, they 
were placed in a stack. In due time they were fed into 
the cylinder of a “thrashing” machine, and the grain 
therefrom hauled away to the barn or granary for stor- 
age. Today a combine, being a reaper and thresher in 
one, is motor-driven across the field and the sacked grain 
is hauled away to the warehouse or market—the opera- 
tion being almost entirely mechnical. During the first 
few years our grain was cut with a cradle. That was a 
back-breaking job. It was a common subject for debate 
as to who could cradle the most grain in a day of twelve 
hours. It goes without saying, I never tried it. 


I have occasion to remember our first hand-powered 
corn sheller. It was a strange contraption operated at 
the expense of muscle and brawn. I ran my finger 
through the exposed gears more than sixty-five years ago, 
and still carry the scar. It was our rule to shell all corn 
before feeding, in order to have the cobs for fuel. I 
recall the time we hauled two hundred bushels of shelled 
corn sixteen miles to town and with the entire proceeds 
bought an Indian pony worth about thirty-five dollars. A 
farm problem? Yes, but the Iowa homesteader never heard 
of “price control,” “farm subsidy,” “crop priority,” nor 
the “eight-hour law.” These are modern inventions by 
which some people hope to earn more by doing less—by 


proxy. 


Weather on the Iowa prairies in the seventies and 
eighties was something to talk about. It was never 
“unusual,’—it was always either “good” or “bad.” Be- 
fore the planting and growing of trees for windbreaks, 
a winter blizzard was something never to be forgotten. 
Livestock not properly protected was sometimes driven 
miles by the storm, finally perishing in some exposed 
field. Skeltons of animals dotted the hills in the spring 
and gave mute evidence of the fury of an Iowa blizzard. 
No traveler seeking shelter from the wrath of such a 
storm would be denied lodging in any home. Sometimes 
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a snow storm that obscured all vision would develop in 
less than an hour. Woe to the traveler caught in such 
a storm far from human habitation. I recall one instance 
where a traveler lived for three days in a haystack, 
without food or water, before relief could reach him. 


Because of the fury of the elements, it was necessary 
to build for stability rather than for appearance. Barns 
and sheds must be constructed low and compact. Ricks 
of hay were placed near-by both for easy access and added 
protection. In the winter of 1881, a winter of unusually 
heavy snows, I saw our cattle walk on snow over the tops 
of haystacks ten feet high, the snow having drifted and 
packed to that depth. So thick was the crust formed on 
the snow it was necessary to wrap the horses’ legs with 
“gunny sacks” to protect them on the road. A cutter, a 
sleigh, and a bobsled were indispensable equipments in 
such times. 


TRIUMPHED OVER ADVERSITY 


I would not have the reader infer from a recital of 
these incidents that life on an Iowa homestead in the 
seventies and eighties was overshadowed by hardships 
and diffictulties. The freedoms and associations pos- 
sessed and acquired by the settlers, together with the 
joys engendered by their triumphs over adversity, far 
outweighed these occasional hardships. Picture, if you 
can, a Sabbath afternoon gathering of neighbors and 
friends at some convenient home, each bringing baskets 
of home grown and home cooked food, which when spread 
upon an improvised table, gave ample proof that Provi- 
dence and a frugal people had combined to provide the 
temporal materials to maintain “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” And listen to some mother tell 
with great pride how she prepared that tureen of food 
which everyone was saying was so delicious. After the 
table was relieved of its burden of food, and the remnants 
of fried chicken cleared away, the menfolks gathered in 
the nearby shade of a tree, leaned back their chairs, and 
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with a plentiful supply of “Horseshoe” and “Climax Plug” 
discoursed long and loud on the relative merits of policies 
and principles. If you think democracy was in danger 
of extinction in those days, then you do not understand 
the mental fibre of the Iowa pioneer. 


The recreations enjoyed by the youth of those days 
were not unlike those of today, minus the modern equip- 
ment. “Two ol’ Cat,” “Blind Man’s Buff,” “Pussy Wants 
a Corner,” “Drop the Handerchief,” and ‘‘Hide and Seek” 
might have been found among the games and activities of 
any group of boys and girls. Young men went ‘“‘a-court- 
ing’ with horse and buggy, buggy whip, lap robe and 
all the usual accessories. Unlike the automobile, driving 
with one hand was permissible. The quilting bee, barn- 
raising, husking bee, and the camp meeting each in its” 
way offered opportunities for social intercourse among 
friends and families. 


Notwithstanding the hardships and inconveniences en- 
dured by the Iowa pioneers, there was a strong religious 
fervor that pervaded the settlement. Such a spirit was 
most evident in the deep sense of personal responsibility 
displayed in the everyday lives of the people, in their 
dealings with each other. To get the better of your 
neighbor in a horse trade may have been good business, 
but to tell an intentional untruth to do so was unthink- 
able. Based upon such a foundation of character, the 
future of the race and country appeared to be safe. 


Farm ACTIVITIES SEVENTY YEARS AGO 


To the reader who has never had the privilege of living 
on a farm in pioneer days, I extend an invitation to jour- 
ney behind the scenes for a close-up of the activities on 
an Iowa homestead some seventy years ago. As we look 
back from methods and facilities employed in operating 
a farm or ranch today, we marvel that so many of the 
pioneers failed to adopt more of the simple conveniences 
which are so easily constructed, or cost so little, in vogue 
at the present time; though I “tip my hat” to those who 
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accomplished so much “by main strength and awkward- 
ness.” In our corncribs—there were two of them with a 
driveway between—the opening through which corn. was 
shoveled from the wagon into the crib was always six or 
eight feet above the floor of the wagon. I now wonder 
why we did not have several holes extending from the 
wagon upward, which could be closed as the crib filled 
up. Our old Peter Shettler wagon, the first wagon we 
ever had, in which we picked corn, hauled litter from the 
yard, gathered up crops and delivered feed to the stock, 
had a bed four or five feet above the ground to keep it 
out of the mud, of which we had a superabundance. Later 
we discovered that a wagon two feet from the ground, 
with wide tires, was much handier. At little added ex- 
pense dairy barns could have been arranged to be more 
convenient and sanitary. 


For a considerable time, during which we walked two 
miles to school, two of us boys milked twice a day and 
otherwise cared for sixteen to twenty-four cows. We 
were the original milking machine. If you have never 
learned to milk a cow surely you have missed something, 
and “gained a lot.” A long-horned cow tied to a manger 
by a rope around the horns can create a lot of havoe at 
both ends. You may get kicked across the barn, but al- 
ways you “come back for more.” It is another method 
of developing “a pull.” 


The two-mile hike to school was on “shank’s horses.” 
No free bus came for us. I ponder sometimes when I 
realize that children of today are carried to school by 
bus, and at the same time professional instructors are 
employed to give them “physical exercise.” I guess I 
must be old-fashioned! After school there was a mul- 
titude of chores to do. In winter young stock must be 
especially protected. Farmers failed to appreciate the 
need for “controlled” breeding. Young animals were 
born at all seasons of the year. At various times in win- 
ter we had young calves and pigs housed in our cellar 
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to keep them from freezing. A new colt was similarly 
saved. All doors and gates had to be securely closed and 
fastened, water and fuel brought in, including a supply 
of corncobs. With the cobs we played on the kitchen floor 
after supper. That is where perpetual motion was start- 
ed. 


On our homestead I think we had every known kind 
of domestic animal and fowl, except a mule. I do not 
know why we never acquired a mule, unless it was that 
with their small feet they can so easily flounder in the 
mud. We fought constantly to protect young stock and 
fowls from the wild animals. The prairie wolf or coyote, 
the red fox, the wildcat, the skunk and the hungry ma- 
rauding dogs were always a source of trouble. They 
could also scare the “daylights” out of some boys that 
I knew. 


IowA COUNTY SEAT FIGHTS 


County-seat fights were quite the order of the day in 
early Iowa. I speak with some hesitation concerning 
a bitter county-seat fight which developed in our county. 
Our county-seat town, although located in the very center 
of the county, had no railroad and at that time none 
was contemplated. <A city to the north on a railroad, de- 
sired to be the county-seat town, but could not muster 
the required number of votes to obtain it. Instead of 
biding their time, they gathered a group of men, and 
with a heavy truck, came in the nighttime, cut a hole in 
the side of the court house, loaded the county treasurer’s 
safe on a truck, and departed for their aspiring city. 
Aroused citizens of the county-seat town overtook and 
surrounded the truck about three miles out, cut the har- 
ness to shreds and stalled the truck. In the morning the 
alarm was given in our part of the county and a group 
of men on horesback organized and departed for the 
scene of action. My father joined them, taking his Civil 
war musket along for argument. To the young folks, it 
was the thrill of their lives, as they contemplated all the 
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dire things that were sure to happen. Needless to add, 
the safe was returned to its proper place forthwith, and 
without argument. I doubt that there is anyone still 
living who had part in that transaction. 


Blessed is that man who remembers with pride his 
childhood days in a pioneer home. My mother’s resource- 
fulness in caring for a large family with our limited 
facilities, can only be explained at the “Pearly Gates.” 
That two-room house without plaster or wallpaper, need- 
ed no open windows for ventilation. The attic was 
reached by a removable ladder, and two or three children 
always slept there. Later a lean-to was added and be- 
came kitchen, dining room and bedroom. There was a 
complete absence of other facilities. The only well of 
water was operated by a wooden pump. In winter all 
sorts of schemes were adopted to prevent it from freez- 
ing. When in spite of all we could do it froze, a kettle 
of hot water was the only recourse. When the pump 
“ran down,” it had to be “primed.” Occasionally the well 
went dry, necessitating the hauling of water from the 
spring about a mile distant. Some task in freezing weath- 
er! 

The smokehouse played an important part in farm life. 
Butchering day did not require a presidential proclama- 
tion to make it effective. Nine hungry kids made that 
superfluous. No boy can forget such a day on a home- 
stead. Hams, bacon, sausages, headcheese—enough to last 
a year for the family and hired help. Although my moth- 
er never took a course in household economics, she ma- 
triculated in, and graduated from the “Hard School of 
Experience.” With washing, ironing, baking and mend- 
ing days, each taking their regular toll of time, she had 
little opportunity for bridge clubs and teas. 


BOYHOOD MEMORIES DISTURBED 


On a recent visit to the old Iowa homestead, I must 
confess [ was somewhat disappointed. The hills which to 
my boyhood eyes—and legs—were so large, steep and 
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important, seem to me now, after my many years’ resi- 
dence near the western mountains, to have dwindled 
down to less than a fair-sized molehill. Distances have 
melted away until that 160 acres of ground looked like 
not much more than a garden patch. The Big Rock ford 
where we went swimming ‘“A-la-nude” in the summer- 
time is now, and no doubt always has been, too small for 
afrog pond. Our big red barn with its tremendous hay- 
mow now appeared not much larger than a Ford garage. 
Even the cow I saw on the place looked like a yearling, 
in comparison with “Old Whitey,” the bossy I used to 
wake up at four o’clock in the morning and invite to a 
“four-in-hand” milking contest just between us two. 


I wonder what has happened to so reduce and cut down 
our boyhood pictures of pioneer objects? 


. Yes, I might have been wiser had I stayed away from 
the old homestead and thus allowed those pictures, so 
definitely fixed in my childish mind, to sleep on, undis- 
turbed, in the “‘mirror of the soul.” Who knows? 


In my humble opinion the Iowa pioneers were excep~- 
tionally practical people. Nothing was ever so bad, but 
it might have been worse. Nothing seemed to them to 
be entirely destroyed. There was always a way to sal- 
vage and make the best use of what was left. A lesser 
spirit of optimism in the souls of the pioneers would have 
meant utter defeat and the rewriting of American his- 
tory. 

I do not advocate that the pages of history be turned 
back a hundred years in order that the youth of today 
might come under influences similar to those encountered 
by the pioneers. Those days are gone forever. There 
are “frontiers” today, however, just as real and just 
as exacting as those of a hundred years ago. We are now 
confronted with great social, economic, spiritual and po- 
litical frontiers, the proper solution of which in the days 
to come will tax to the uttermost the resources of men 
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and women in every walk of life. The courage with which 
these obstacles are met, and the devotion to duty dis- 
played in their solution should, and no doubt will, climax 
all previous records toward the building of a “Greater 
America” and greater civilization. 


SPOKE FOUR DAYS LATE 


“It might be urged that these people (west of the Mis- 
sissippi) do now possess all the advantages which a terri- 
torial government can give by their connection with Wis- 
cousin; and to those [not] acquainted with the country 
and the facts, this would be conclusive. But when we 
cast our eye over the vast extent of the country embraced 
within these territorial limits, and when we know the 
fact, as every man in the territory does know it, that the 
local interests and feelings in the two sections which are 
separated by the Mississippi are so totally dissimilar 
that they can never harmonise; and when we reflect that 
within a very short period Wisconsin will be admitted 
into the Union as a state, thus producing a necessary 
separation, it appears to me that no really good and just 
reason can be urged against the separation now. Knowing 
as I do, the sentiments of the people on both sides of the 
Mississippi to harmonise, at least in this one point, I beg 
leave to state that fact.”—“BADGER,” in the Iowa News 
(Dubuque), June 16, 1836. 


VOLUME XXIX GF ANNALS — EIGHT ISSUES 
With Index 


This issue of THE ANNALS is No. 5 of Volume XXIX, which 


consist of eight numbers, to be completed with No. 8, April 
1949, attached to which will be the Volume Title Page, Table 
of Contents and Volume Index. 


IOWA’S EARLY WEST POINTERS 


By GEORGE T. NESS, JR. 
Of the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 


By 1865, many men had studied within the gray ram- 
parts of West Point and entered the United States army, 
on the way to honor and fame, but it was not until that 
year that Iowa’s first native born son was graduated. 


On July 1, 1861, just twenty days before the battle 
of Bull Run, Satterlee Clark Plummery' matriculated at 
the academy. He had a strong military background, 
for his father, Joseph B. Plummer, had graduated from 
that school in 1841, and at this time was a captain in 
the Ist Infantry. The father served with credit during 
part of the Civil war; was colonel of the 11th Missouri 
Volunteers, then brigadier general in the volunteers, and 
finally major in the regular army, but his promising 
career was cut short by his death in August, 1862, while 
on active service near Corinth, Mississippi. 


SATTERLEE CLARK PLUMMER 


On June 28, 1865, Satterlee Plummer was graduated 
and commissioned both second and first lieutenant in 
the 17th Infantry. 


The following year saw him in garrison in New York 
and then as Acting Assistant Inspector General of the 
Department of Washington. Somewhat later he started 
on a two year tour of duty in Texas where he was sta- 
tioned at Galveston, San Antonio, Austin, Prairie Lea, 
Lockhard and Brownsville. 


In 1868 he came back to Washington for duty in the 
chief signal office. Here he was promoted captain and 
assigned to the 26th Infantry. But his stay east was 
short, for in 1869 he was sent to Fort Union, New Mexico, 
and was there transferred to the 7th Cavalry, later to 
become famous as the regiment of George A. Custer. 
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Back, Plummer came to Fort Leavenworth and Fort 
Wallace—both in Kansas, then to Kit Carson and Fitz 
Meadows in Colorado, in 1870, and once again to Kan- 
sas, to Fort Harker. 


It was while at the last named post that he asked for 
and received his honorable discharge from the service, 
December 15, 1870. 


Just what occupation Plummer then followed is un- 
known, but in 1876 he returned to the army as a second 
lieutenant in the 4th Infantry. Although many men left 
the service for a period of civil life, it was quite unusual 
for one to return and receive such a reduction in rank. 


The massacre of Custer’s small force took place at 
the Little Big Horn river on June 25, 1876, and on July 
6, Plummer took part in the Big Horn and Yellowstone 
expedition in which he served until October. In the fol- 
lowing year he was at Fort Steele, Wyoming, and in 
April, 1877 was placed in arrest, and was subsequently 
dismissed from the service on July 1, 1877. 


Thus the career of Iowa’s first graduate of West Point 
was brought to an unhappy conclusion. Plummer died 
in Washington D. C., November 14, 1881, at the age of 
thirty-seven years. 


JOHN MITCHELL JOHNSON 


But if Iowa’s first graduate was not so successful, 
her second was quite different. John Mitchell Johnson 
served faithfully as a private in the 20th Iowa in the 
early part of the Civil war. He fought in Missouri and 
Arkansas under Generals Curtis and Schofield, at the 
siege of Vicksburg under Grant and in Banks’ expedition 
in Louisiana. 

About four months after the fall of Vicksburg, John- 
son was appointed to the Academy from which he grad- 
uated in 1867. He was a second lieutenant and then a 
first lieutenant in the 7th Cavalry in Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorado, and the Indian Territory. In 1870 he asked 
for and received his honorable discharge and settled 
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down to the more tranquil life of a farmer in Stone coun- 
ty, Missouri. In 1880 he moved to Zamora, Kansas, 
where he went into business, and twelve years later we 
find him practicing law at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
In 1898 he was attorney for El Paso county and from 
1899 to 1901 was inspector general of the state national 
guard. 

The remaining years of his life were apparently spent 
in this place for he died in Colorado Springs, June 23, 
1913, at the ripe age of seventy years. 

ABRAM EPPERSON Woop 

Iowa’s third graduate, Abram Epperson Wood, had 
a long and successful career in the army. He was grad- 
uated from West Point in 1872, saw much Indian front- 
ier service, and taught cavalry tactics at the Academy 
from 1876 to 1878. He again saw action against the 
red men, in Texas, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico and the Indian Territory, and was breveted cap- 
tain for gallantry in 1878 at Sand creek and Punished 
Woman’s Ford, Kansas. 

Like Johnson, Wood had been appointed to the academy 
from the army, for he had served in the Iowa Volun- 
teers at Shiloh, Corinth and many other places in the 
west, and took part in all of the operations of General 
Sherman in 1864-65. 

The “Last Tattoo” sounded for Wood at San Fran- 
cisco while on duty as captain in the 4th Cavalry. On 
April 14, 1894, after twenty-six years of faithful ser- 
vice, he passed to the Eternal Camping Ground to which 
so many of his comrades of the Union blue and West 
Point gray had preceded him. 


NAME SHIP FOR IOWAN 


One of 29 cargo vessels acquired by the army trans- 
portation corps which are to be renamed in honor of 
Congressional Medal of Honor winners killed in World 
War II will be named for an Iowan. The Becket Bend 
will be renamed for Pvt. John F. Thorson, son of John F. 


Thorson, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


FROM INDIANA TO IOWA 
Edited by ELEANORE CAMMACK 


The three letters printed below were presented to me 
recently by my father, James O. Cammack, of Greencas- 
tle, Indiana. They were written by his parents, Quakers, 
who migrated to Iowa either from eastern Indiana or 
western Ohio. They left a farm near Richmond, Indiana, 
which I cannot locate. Because of the superlative land, 
Iowa was favorite territory for migrating farmers in 
1850’s. 


Overman’s Ferry, where my grandparents made their 
first home in Iowa, was on Cedar river, and actually only 
a store, postoffice and a stop on the stagecoach route 
between Muscatine and Iowa City. When the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri railroad (now a part of the Rock Is- 
land System) was extended through Iowa in 1855, the 
stagecoach road was built to run through Atalissa. My 
grandparents moved to Atalissa and lived there until 
1859. Then they purchased a farm on the north side 
of the Iowa river about five miles from Iowa Falls. 


The steamboat “Quaker City,” on which they trav- 
elled from Cincinnati to St. Louis, was a packet of 214 
tons, built in 1853 and operated out of Pittsburgh. These 
letters have been copied very carefully, retaining exact 
spelling and capitalization, in order to retain the orig- 
inal flavor and individuality. 


Overman’s Ferry Iowa Apr 5th 1855 
Dear Parents 


We have at last landed (yesterday) at our destination But 
not all well; having all cought verry bad colds on the Boats: but 
none of us are dangerous. We landed, at Keokuk and wagoned 
the Balance of the way up here, having got tired of the water and 
all Boats in general By the time we got to Keokuk; and I will 
here say to all my friends who have any expectations of moving 
to Iowa; to come when the roads are good, and come in a wagon 
by so doing they will save a heavy expense much trouble and 
anxiety, and probably some of their property. However we did 
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not lose any thing but that Box of Roots and cuttings the front 
bolster of my wigon, and the covers of the horses; the latter were 
certainly hooked by some of the light fingered, gentry; it was a 
cold night and I suppose they had need of them poor things! I 
hope they will gain much comfort from the comfort; and that the 
cloak will serve to screen them from the wrath to come. We kept 
in company with Stratton’s and Thatcher untill we arrived at 
Saint Louis, Where we parteted. They concluding to wait 3 ‘days 
for a Boat that was going over the Rapids and we concluded that 
it would not pay to wait that long in such a place as the Mound 
City, it is a perfect Babel of a place, yea: worse than that, if you 
want correct picture of St. Louis, just read the description of 
Babylon as given in Revelations, and you have it to a tea; I forgot 
to tell you of the forepart of the journey; well we did not get off 
from Cincinnati until fifth day morning after we started; we 
took passage on Steamer Quaker City, “Oh, whats in a name!” 
She was rather a hard Boat, poor accommodations of every kind, 
and high passage costing us $50 to St. Louis $9 a piece for us and 
5 for all of the children $8 a head for the horses, $5 for the wagon, 
and 35 cents per cwt Boxed freight; and from St. Louis up $4 
for person $2 the children, 3 for horseses per head $3 for wagons 
and 15 cents for freight. landed in Saint Louis on first day the 
25; and in Keokuk on 4th day following, and then went from 
thence to Salem 40 miles, Staid 3 days at two of my Cousins, and 
my half Brotherer’s and from thence came up here 60 miles from 
Salem by way of Mount pleasant Crawfordsville, Fredonia on 
Iowa River, and thence up Cedar River to this place, the roads 
are excelent better than any of yours, pikes: and take it all to- 
gether I think it is a very Beautiful Country But it will take a 
ful round some of labor to to make it “Blossome as the Rose”. 


Well there some land rented for us but no house on it so we will 
have to live with our Cousins untill they canna build one on land; 
it dont take long to build a house in this Country, about 3 days 
being sufficient when the get the lumber on the ground. We 
have opened one of our boxes the one that had the Queensware in 
it and found the dishes badley Broken up but there is enough left 
to eat off of, bad place these Boats; I hauled a load of wood this 
evening went from 4 to 5 miles after it long distance to haul but 
nothing like getting use to any thing I suppose. Well I have given 
you rather a hasty sketch of things you must spell it all out as 
best you can; I would write more but I am going Muscatine to 
morrow to get some things Commence Housekeeping once more: 
and I have not time to write any more at present but at a more 
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convenient season I will give you a detailed account of all that 
has transpired. So I remain yours affectionately 
JAMES CAMMACK 


P SI guess Lib will finish it or if she dont she says she will 
write soon 


Dear Mother & Sister, 

I expect you would like to hear a few words from me. I feel 
thankful that we have arrived here safe, after a long and tire- 
some journey I have rode about four days on the top of the boxes 
I feel well and hearty. except cold the children have worst colds 
they ever had & are as cross they well can be, but I dont think 
it much wonder for they have seen enough to turn them perfectly 
wild. Rebecca, thee would think something about going crazy if 
had heard the noise that I have. of all the children on the boat 
I never seen the like, just a continual noise and uproar so many 
families of movers I just had to nurse Calvin all the time & keep 
on the lookout for Oliver and Afred, 


We had quite a sociable company on the first boat. I got so 
well acquainted that! it seemed like leaving home when we parted. 
I have not time to write much this time. But I expect you would 
like to know how I like Iowa, I cant tell you much about it now, 
only I washed some the day after we came & I could not hold the 
clothes. on the line while I could pin them, it looks kind o dreary 
away out here in the pararie. We have a little room to go in not 
much larger than your little bed room, 


But maybe it will answer as we have got nothing much to put 
in it. I am so sorry our dishes are nearly all broken. I must 
now conclude, I coud write a great deal more but time will not 
permit. I will write again soon read this if you can they have 
been walking over the floor and shaking: me so I could scarcely 
write at all. Affectionately yours, 


ELIZABETH CAMMACK 


Oversmans Ferry, Iowa, 5th mo. 5th 1855 
Dear Sister 


Perhaps. thee would like to know how we are getting along by 
time. I expect you have fancied more than once you see us in our 
little cabin out on the pararie. We are still living with Robinsons 
or we have a rom to ourselves. I dout but we will have to stay 
here all summer, as there is know house on the place for us. James 
has to go about one mile to his work; as for living we have a ten 
gallon keg of sugar house molasses, half a barrel of sugar some 
bread and meat & that’s about all. but we seem to have about as 
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much as our neighbors, with the exception of a cow. I have not 
eat more than a tablespoon full of butter sinec we left you. for 
I have not seen any that was fit eat. James expects to go toa 
sale next week and see if he can get a cow. people in general have 
not as much to live on here as you have there. We have in our 
room a cooking stove light nice pair of bedsteads, trunnel bed, set 
of winsor chairs, table kind of a frame with shelves for a cup- 
board. One of the boxes serves as a bureau, O, thee don’t know 
how handy. I can do everything by just turning round once or 
twice, step of the stove heart right into bed. We do not see many 
log houses here, generally frame. Robinson’s had not been in 
this house more than a month when we came here. There is nothing 
done to it; except weatherborded, loose floor & partition. not a 
shrub or tree near us, except the little rose bushes which the 
pararie is covered with, it looks very pretty here now, the grass 
is just high enough to make it look nice, the blue violets, or (Jonny- 
jumpups) are as thick as they can stand. and other little flowers 
which seem to diversify the field of nature The nearest neighbor 
is about a quater of a mile They say here they have counted up- 
wards of seventy house insite, but I think some of them are several 
miles off, farther than I can see, We have to hawl wood 7 miles. 
Rachel and I have been shoveling chips and dirt for about week. 


This fourth day morning, commenced seventh day evening I have 
to steal a few minutes now and then when ever Calvin is asleep. 
he is verry troublesome, just got to walking, pulls the chairs 
to the table climbs on them in all kind of mischief, as every thing 
is so handy for him. I have got my washing & ironing done for 
this week, had quite a windy time of it, the wind blew so hard 
second day, whist I was drawing a bucket of water my dress blew 
right over my head had the bucket most up let go the windlass, 
and I guess it made things fly—it has been verry windy here this 
spring, there has not been but two or three calm days since we 
have been here. cold and dry 


We had quite a storm here two or three weeks ago it blew so 
hard that the water beat in till the floor was quite wet it hapened 
so not to wet our bed James had to stand & hold the door two or 
three houses that were not occupied were blown off their founda- 
tion. they were set upon blocks. Our neighbors (new comers) 
took their shed roof off, they had, but two or three days) before 
their house burned down, so they had to go into the smokehouse 
to live, saved most of their things— 

I think it verry pretty country here & the soil good but when 
that’s said, that’s all,—timber is so scarce and finally every thing 
else. I dont know as I shall see a current, cherry or apple this 
year, They say there is commonly plenty of wild gooseberry, black- 
berry, plums crabapples, in the timber—We can get most any 
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thing at Muscatine by paying the money. James has got in ten 
acres of wheat, six of oats, going to put in 30 acres of corn. he 
is not going to look for land till after harvest. Henry Robinson 
expects to go with him and get land together if they can. I dread 
the job of ever moving again, although I want us get a home of 
our own, we are living now as, I said I never would live, that is 
to go in with a family, but I guess we will get along verry well, 
if I dont make a fuss, for Rachel is a mild harmless kind of a 
woman and a verry nice housekeeper thats what I have not seen 
before since I came into Iowa, some places we stopped at, I would 
gather my cloak up and hold it off the floor—soil thick enough 
[to] spout corn, the last day we traveled we could hardly find a 
place to stay at away out in the pararie and night coming on, it 
kind’o’ scared me. we traveled between 8 and 9 o’clock, found 
a cabin at last, where they took pity on us and kept us— 

We have not been, to meeting since we left you it is twelve miles 
to Red Cedar meeting, it seems quite strange when firstday comes 
nothing said about meeting, no friends near us. except Rachel 
here she belongs to meeting and would like to be in friends setle- 
ment. We are going to Red Cedar to meeting as soon as James 
gets through with plowing he wants the horses to have some rest,— 
Our children get along verry well together, they have two little 
girls the oldest is some older than, Oliver, the other about like 
Alfred 


R. I am almost sorry I ever made my carpet for I fear it will 
be a long time before I will need it no place to keep anything; have 
not got room for the old one—about half our dishes got broken 
but we have got as many now as we have room for— 


We are now about as well as common, got over our colds mostly, 
that we caught in coming, although I am not verry well myself 
nor never am as thee knows 


I must now draw this badly connected letter to a close, I have 
given a general history, I want to write to Rachel Je soon. Phebe 
& Almira, how I would like to hear from them. If Mother has 
been, out do write and tell me all about them, write anyhow as 
thele] said the[e] would answer letters! Now dont let every body 
see this because it come from Iowa. Now dear sister, I could , 
say a great deal more if I could see thee, but now think we are 
widely separated by land and water, at least it seemed a long 
watery road to me. never do I expect to travel that road again. 
I never want to witness such scenes again. I have often read such. 
it seemed as it was nothing to see and hear of a person falling 
overboard. The mate of the boat fell in, the wheel struck him 
& he sunk to rise no more, at the same time there was another 
swiming for life we could see his head above the water about a 
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quarter of a mil off, he at last reached a skiff he was about on 
the point of sinking. 

And whilst we were at St. Louis I was in one end of the boat 
looking out at steamer coming up she came up by the [side?] of 
the one that we was in and stopped whilst sitting I saw a man fall 
overboard he flounced about and then sunk. that was enough for 
me. O, tis of no use for me to write any more. Please write soon 


My love to you all. Affectionately thy sister 
ELIZABETH 


R. H. Hadley 


The Cammacks went to Iowa, my father was told, 
because my grandfather had contracted what was be- 
lieved to be tuberculosis. The state’s rugged climate and 
strenuous farm life must have agreed with him because 
he lived to be seventy-seven years old. My grandmother, 
who gave birth to eight children, died there at the age 
of forty-six, in a typhoid fever epidemic. 


Kodagraph copies of these letters are to be found in the 
Earlham College Library, Richmond, Indiana. 


EARLY PROPOSAL OF A MORATORIUM 

Gov. Henry Dodge: Owing to the present embarrassed 
state of the currency of this territory, I recommend for 
the consideration of the legislative assembly, the passage 
of a law granting a stay of execution for one year on 
all judgments that may be obtained in the different 
courts of record. The enactment of a law to that effect 
would prevent the ruin of many whose property will be 
liable to sale at great loss. Debts have been created 
when bank notes of different banks were in general 
circulation in this territory, by many of the most in- 
dustrious and enterprising citizens, who, no doubt, be- 
lieved they would be able promptly to meet their en- 
gagements. A forced sale of their property under the 
existing execution laws, would not only deprive the 
debtor of the means of support, but, in many cases, would 
prevent the creditor from recovering his debts.—Second 
Annual Message, Nov. 7, 1837, to the Territorial Legis- 
lative Assembly. 


Curator’s Corner... 


There have been occasions when we have longed for 
a corner. Not a few times we have been “cornered.” We 
have never done any prize fighting (except verbally) but 
in following stories of the “squared circle” we have learned 
that each fighter has a corner. Most have heard of that 
corner around which prosperity was, and except for war, 
might still be. Well, there is no point in trying to es- 
tablish that there is such a thing as a corner for the thing 
is itself a point. 

What this ail leads to—if anywhere—is that we de- 
cided that it might be helpful, to us at least, to have a 
“corner”. One of the staff told us that to be a Curator 
we had to have whiskers. This in response to a passing 
comment about the well known tonsorial activity employ- 
ing shavers. Not being able, so quickly, to qualify on 
the whisker angle, there was one we thought we might 
conjure up. So we came up with “corner” and if that 
is not an “angle” Webster should return and do some of 
his stuff over. 

So this is our angle—“‘Curator’s Corner’. From here 
we hope to emerge periodically, which is about all one 
can do in a periodical, with some experience of our own, 
or others, which we hope will prove of interest. 

We have lived our life in Iowa and our family goes back 
to the beginning of a community in Union county. We 
have either seen, or heard about, most of the early eras 
of Platte township in Union county, Iowa. Grandfather 
was one of the first three white men to settle there and 
homestead the farm on which we were born. Mother still 
lives on it. 

There was a time when “The Old Oaken Bucket” was a 
favorite song, for we had a well with two oaken buckets 
one on each end of over sixty feet of rope running on an 
overhead pulley. When the minister mentioned drinking 
from a bucket like that in a recent sermon we were re- 
minded that we have not had a “real” drink of water 
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since then. Open well; unsanitary; dirt and dust in the 
water; certainly, but how refreshing to have that cold 
water run down your neck, inside and out, on a hot day. 


The well was near the corner of the barn, but the 
ground sloped away from the well, so no drainage came 
into the well from the barn, (this to allay apprehension 
of sanitationists—strange how some of us ever lived be- 
fore we found out how many bugs there are that are out 
to get us) and near the well an ash tree. Here was some 
old machinery, older and more unique than some housed 
here in the Historical building. It went for the most part 
to a junk dealer to whom a younger brother and I sold 
it. This “collector” came thru one day and for about 
sixty cents really “collected” from us. Some two de- 
eades later this seems and sounds like a joke. But it 
was no joke when father learned about one of our earliest 
commercial ventures. 


In some future issues we may re-appear in the “Cura- 
tor’s Corner.” 


Towa’s Notable Dead 


Louis WortTHINGTON SMITH, author and educator, died at Des 
Moines, Iowa, December 27, 1947; born at Maita, Illinois, November 
22, 1866; studied for a time at Beloit academy, Beloit, Wisconsin, 
and received his bachelor of philosophy degree from Fairfield 
college, Nebraska, in 1889; also studied at the University of Neb- 
raska and in 1901 received a master of arts degree from Cotner 
college, Bethany, Nebraska; a high school and college teacher in 
Nebraska after graduation, and professor of English at Tabor 
college, Tabor, Iowa, from 1899 to 1902, when he came to Drake 
University, Des Moines; was a widely known writer and member 
of the Drake faculty for thirty-eight years, known for his poetry 
and prose, as well as for his textbooks on literary composition; 
named dean of the graduate division in 1936, after serving as 
head of the English department since 1902; had retired and was 
given the title of dean emeritus, continuing with the university 
on a part-time basis in the liberal arts college; a past president 
of the Iowa Authors club and the Des Moines Prairie club, a 
member of the Authors club of London, England, and the Poetry 
Society of America; had published two dozen books, numerous 
magazine articles, poems and plays, including his volume, “The 
Mechanism of English Style’, published by The Oxford University 
press, which brought Professor Smith royalties for twenty years; 
one of the Sons of the American Revolution, he also was a charter 
member of the Drake chapters of Sigma Delta Chi and Sigma 
Tau Delta; founder of the English club at Drake, and also the 
Garrick dramatic club; a member of the Congregational church, 
and survived by a daughter, Marjorie E. Welborn Smith, at home 
here, his wife having died in 1941. 


JOHN P. WALLACE, publisher and youth counsellor, died at Des 
Moines, Iowa, March 10, 1948; born at Davenport, Iowa, April 20, 
1871; son of “Uncle Henry” Wallace, Iowa pioneer minister and 
agricultural writer; educated in the public schools of Winterset, 
Iowa, the Des Moines high school and Iowa State college at Ames; 
secured farm experience with his father and brother, Henry C. 
Wallace, on the Wallace farms in Adair county; associated with 
his brother in publication of Farm and Dairy at Ames, and in 
1895, with father and brother, established Wallaces’ Farmer, which 
later was removed from Ames to Des Moines, and upon which he 
served successively as advertising manager, business manager and 
president of the company, taking on additional burdens after the 
death of his father in 1916 and brother in 1924, the latter being 
secretary of agriculture in President Harding’s cabinet at the 
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time of his demise; consolidated Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa 
Homestead, becoming president and general manager of the com- 
pany, his nephew, Henry A. Wallace, being the editor until taking 
the position of secretary of agriculture in President Roosevelt’s 
cabinet and later vice president. 


He was also president of the Capital City Printing Plate com- 
pany, Des Moines, and in more recent years conducted an insurance 
agency with his son Ross Wallace; married Elizabeth Maud Gibson, 
in Des Moines, in 1896, who survives him with three children, Ross 
Wallace, Des Moines, Mrs. A. W. Voorhes, Tucson, Arizona, and 
Mrs. Foster Farrell, Chicago, Illinois; served as a member of the 
state board of education; was president of the Memorial Union 
at Iowa State college when the building was erected, and since 
a member of the Memorial Union board, a member of the Des 
Moines Library board, chairman of the membership committee of 
the Red Cross during World War I, a member of the national board 
of missions of the Presbyterian church, and a member of the Des 
Moines Y.M.C.A. board many years; a member of the executive 
committee of the National Rural Boy Scouts of America, inter- 
ested particularly in rural boy scouting; also served as president 
of the Des Moines Pioneer club; a member of the Central Pres- 
byterian church, Des Moines, and a Republican. 


ARTHUR VYNE WoopDWoRTH, minister, died December 22, 1947, 
from injury from a fall, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. James 
M. Gwin, 4309 Tuckerman street, University Park, Maryland; 
born at Grinnell, Iowa, in 1872, son of the Rev. William Walter 
Woodworth, who held a Congregational pastorate there, a member 
of an old New England family; a graduate of Amherst college 
and Yale university, and ordained in the Congregational ministry 
in 1899; served as superintendent of a Congregational missionary 
school in the mountains of Tennessee for eight years and held 
pastorates at Manvel, North Dak., Harwenton, Conn., West Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., East Derry, N. H. and McIndee Falls, Vt., and sur- 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Emma Hall Woodworth, Westminister, Vt., 
two sons and three daughters. 


DwicHt F. WINDENEURG, educator and physicist, died November 
14, 1947, at Washington, D. C.; born in 1895 at Lamont, Iowa; 
served as radio operator in the U. S. navy in 1917-1919 and also 
in the Merchant Marine afterwards; a graduate in 1921 of Cornell 
college, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, and received his masters physics degree 
there in 1923; from 1923 to 1929 taught mathematics in California, 
at the University of California, the Polytechnic college of engineer- 
ing at Oakland, and the Long Beach Junior college; removed to 
Washington in 1929 as a physicist with the Experimental Model 
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Basin in the Washington navy yard; has served there in an ad- 
visory capacity since, and at his death was chief physicist civilian 
supervisor of natural mechanics division of David Taylor Model 
Basin; a member of ‘the Board of United States Civil Service 
Examiners for Scientific and Technical Personnel of the Potomac 
river naval command; and survived by his wife, Mrs. Dorothy 
Ownby Windenburg; his mother, Mrs. Maude Doak Windenburg, 
Lamont, Iowa; three brothers, Earle L. Windenburg, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Ivan Windenburg, Lamont; and Hollis Windenburg, Maynard, 
Iowa, and two sisters, Miss Edna Windenburg, Chicago, and Mrs. 
Mary Murphy, Wadena, Iowa. 


JERRY B. SULLIVAN, attorney and judge on the federal customs 
court of appeals, died at Des Moines, Iowa, April 17, 1948; born 
at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, January 1, 1859; removed as a child 
with family to Afton, Iowa; educated there and graduated from 
the Afton high school; studied law in the office of McDill & Sullivan 
and admitted to the bar in 1881, moving to Creston shortly there- 
after and practiced law there twenty-two years; removed to Des 
Moines in 1904 continuing in the practice until 1913, when he was 
appointed by President Woodrow Wilson to the federal court of 
customs appeals in New York, remaining there until 1989, when 
he left the court shortly following the death of his wife, the former 
Martha Groves, returned to Des Moines and retired; at one time 
served as city attorney of Creston; was a member of the Des 
Moines school board five years; was Democratic candidate for 
governor of Iowa in' 1908, as an opponent of Albert B. Cummins; 
a leader in Iowa Democratic party circles for many years, a member 
of the Knights of Columbus, the Elks, various clubs and the state 
and American bar associations. 


EDWARD P. HARRISON, publisher, died at Council Bluffs, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1948; born at Wittman, Maryland, November 22, 1883, 
the son of Levi P. and Mary Jones Harrison; came to Oakland, 
Iowa, in December, 1910, and bought the Oakland Acorn, and es- 
tablished the Harrison Home Farmer, a weekly publication, cir- 
culated in farm homes in southwest Iowa and adjacent states, 
later discontinued shortly prior to World War II; served as presi- 
dent of the Iowa Press association and a member of the Thirty- 
ninth, Fortieth and Forty-first general assemblies; also mayor of 
Oakland; married Ethel Brubaker June 15, 1907, who survives him 
with a son, John M. Harrison, a member of the editorial staff of 
the Toledo, Ohio, Blade, and former junior editor of the Acorn; two 
daughters, Mrs. Mary Lou Booth, of Harlan, and Mrs. Helen Booth, 
of Westfield, New Jersey; a member of the Congregational church, 
the Masonic orders and the Knights of Pythias, and a Republican. 
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CLiarK W. HUNTLEY, teacher, farmer and legislator, died at Des 
Moines, Iowa, March 1, 1948; born in Lucas county, Iowa, May 
26, 1866, his parents both being descendants of Revolutionary an- 
cestors; raised on a farm; educated in rural schools and the Chari- 
ton academy, later attending the Institute of Technology at Chi- 
cago; served as a teacher in Lucas county schools and became man- 
ager of the municipal ligthing plant at Chariton; engaged for a 
number of years in farming and livestock raising; married in 
1895 to Anna L. Campbell to whom were born five children; served 
as secretary of the school board and as township clerk, also in the 
lowa house of representatives, elected in 1910 and re-elected, in 
1912; was the first Farm Bureau president in Lucas county, and 
later a vice president of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation and 
a member of Iowa Soil Conservation committee, of which he was 
chairman at the time of his death; a Republican and survived by 
two daughters, Mrs. Mary Larson, Chariton, and Mrs. Nancy 
Fuller, Des Moines, and one son, Mark Huntley, Guthrie Center, 
Iowa. 


KARL VOLLMER, oculist and aurist, died at Davenport, Iowa, 
February 19, 1948; born also at Davenport, the son of Henry and 
Dorothea Plambeck Vollmer, November 20, 1869; graduated in 
1892 from the State University of Iowa college of medicine; con- 
tinued his studies in Vienna, Austria, for a year, and later served 
on the staff of the Royal Opthalmic hospital in London, England 
for six months before returning to Davenport to begin his practice, 
which continued as an eye, ear, nose and throat specialist until 
about three years ago, having observed’ his fiftieth year in the 
medical profession in 1942; affiliated with medical organizations, 
local banks, professional and business institutions, and deeply 
interested in the Citizens Historical association; a brother of 
Henry Vollmer, attorney, who was mayor and congressman and 
died a few years ago; married to Paula Koehler in Davenport, 
December 1, 1897, who survives with a son, Karl K. Vollmer of 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


ADDISON CAREY PAGE, physician, died at Mason City, Iowa, April 
14, 1948; born at New Sharon, Iowa, October 3, 1874, the son of 
Dr. Homer R. and Harriet Freister Page, the family moving to 
Des Moines when he was two years old; educated in the Des Moines 
schools and received a B.A. degree at Des Moines Baptist college 
in 1895 and was graduated from the University of Illinois College 
of Medicine in 1898; served eighteen months internship at Cook 
county hospital in Chicago, Illinois; went with the Guggenheim 
foundation to Mexico in 1900 serving there as chief surgeon in a 
mining organization; returned to Des Moines in 1902 and entered 
upon a long career in medicine, continuing until two years ago 
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when he retired on account of failing health, since residing with 
his daughter, Mrs. Hughes Bryant at Mason City; married Emma 
Harvison of Des Moines, who died in 1942; was past president 
of the Polk County Medical society, a position his father once held; 
a fellow of the American College of Physicians, a member of the 
American Medical association and a former officer of the Iowa 
State Medical association; a member of the Iowa state board of 
health from 1939 to 1945, and for many years on the staffs of the 
Iowa Methodist and Iowa Lutheran hospitals at Des Moines; a 
charter member of the Des Moines club, and also a member of the 
Des Moines Rotary and Wakonda clubs; surviving are the daughter, 
Mrs. Bryant; a son Addison Page, Jr., of Richmond, California, 
and four grand children. 


Mites W. Newsy, jurist, died at his home in Onawa, Iowa, No- 
vember 12, 1947; born in Knightstown, Indiana, January 2, 1865; 
attended Penn college, Oskaloosa, Iowa, and the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, where he graduated in law; first was in 
the law offices of Dale and Brown in Des Moines, and then in 
Sac City; removed to Onawa, and was appointed district judge 
by Gov. Nate Kendall; re-elected four times before his retire- 
ment, serving twenty-five year; a Republican, a Mason and a 
Congregationalist; survived by his wife, fmma, a daughter, Mrs. 
Maribelle Crawford, Onawa, and a son, Miles, Jr., New York, N.Y. 


DELBERT C. BROWNING, lawyer andj jurist, died at Sioux City, 
Iowa, November 18, 1947; born in Pennsylvania in 1879, where he 
was educated; received his law degree at the University of Mich- 
igan in 1905; practiced law at Sioux City, and served as justice 
of the peace there from 19138 to 1921; was assistant United States 
district attorney for the northern district in Iowa and resigned 
in 1985 to resume his law practice; was eight years chairman of 
the Woodbury county Republican committee; served as judge in 
the Fourth judicial district from 1889 to time of his death; was 
active in the Masonic bodies. His wife died at Sioux City in 1926, 
and he is survived by a daughter, Kathrine, of Sioux City. 


WILLIAM G. VAN DER PLOEG, legislator and jurist, died at Knox-~ 
ville, Iowa, April 21, 1948; born near Otley, Iowa, on a farm and 
lived in Marion county all his life; graduated from the law college 
of the State University of Iowa in 1903, and served in the Iowa 
House of Representatives in 1918; also as district court judge 
from 1922 to 1926; a veteran of World War I and practiced law 
in Knoxville for many years, retiring in 1947 because of ill health; 
first president of the Knoxville Rotary club in 1940 and also a - 
member of the Masons; survived by his wife, two brothers and four 
sisters. 


